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HOW MAY CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED TODAY? 


Under this title, Professor A. C. McGiffert, in the October number 
of the Hibbert Journal, calls attention to the fact that the older defenses 
of Christianity do not meet the crying demands of apologetics today. 
“Tt is not doubt of the truth of traditional doctrines, but doubt of 
their value, that is always most ominous.”’ President Faunce touches 
on another aspect of the present situation when he says in his recently 
published Lyman Beecher Lectures, “‘It is not that we disbelieve what 
he (the traditionalist) says; but his whole way of approaching truth, 
of testing truth, of valuing truth is so different from ours, that we 
simply cannot follow him. He defends the truths that we have 
believed all our lives in such a way as to shake our faith in them. He 
places the duties we have been performing for years on a basis which 
for us does not exist.” Preachers, theologians, and apologists have 
for some time been more or less keenly aware that Christianity is 
not being taken by men as seriously as it should be. The ever-increas- 
ing output of literature dealing with “new” methods, “‘ new” theology, 
“modern” statements of faith, and the like, indicates a deep desire 
to remedy the situation. How can we convince the modern world 
that it needs Christianity ? 


THE MORAL DISTRUST OF CHRISTIANITY 


The apologetics of the past have been largely concerned with the 
intellectual difficulties in the way of accepting Christian doctrine. 
Especially in the past century, when science has made such strides, 
superseding many traditional religious beliefs concerning the origin 
and history of the world and of man, it has seemed to be of prime 
importance to harmonize the results of science with the doctrines of 
revealed religion. However helpful these attempts may have been 
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to troubled souls within the church, the outcome of the “ warfare 
between religion and science” has not been wholly to the advantage 
of Christianity. The theologians have been gradually forced to retreat, 
covering their withdrawal with rhetorical and exegetical statements 
which have not always seemed candid to the scientist. The first 
chapters of Genesis have been tortured into yielding the supposed 
“latest”? conclusions of science, only to find that science moves on, 
making necessary another “harmonization.” Gradually the sus- 
picion arises that the theologian is less interested in discovering the 
truth than in saving his ecclesiastical reputation. Out of this has 
grown a moral distrust of theology on the part of scientists. 

But an equally significant moral distrust has arisen from the devel- 
opment of our poignant social problems today. Professor Tufts, in 
his recent Ethics, remarks, “‘ While savages have often practiced infanti- 
cide for economic reasons, it is doubtful if any savage family ever 
equaled the refined selfishness and eruelty of the child labor which 
modern families have furnished and modern society has permitted.” 
In an age which boasts of its Christian civilization, we find such 
appalling wretchedness and want due to social injustice, that the 
church is discredited by those who suffer from an industrial system 
which has grown up with no effective protest on the part of the church. 
Indeed, Christianity has frequently seemed to be on the side of the 
very ‘‘vested rights,” which take their toll of human lives. Thus 
in addition to the prejudice of scientists we have the alienation of the 
workingmen to be overcome by the apologist. The scientist has 
come to feel that Christianity has not supported him in his search 
for truth. The workingman has come to feel that Christianity has 
left him in the lurch in his warfare for social justice. It is this moral 
distrust of the church which is its chief menace today. How shall we 
meet this new situation ? 


THE FUTILITY OF A FORMAL DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY 


For centuries, Christianity has rested its case on the divine sanction 
for its existence. The authority of revelation has been cited to 
guarantee the truth of the Christian system asa whole. The apolegete 
had only to vindicate the authority of the church or of the Bible, and 
his main work was done. The real citadel of Christianity rested 
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safe behind these outer ramparts. But today these outer defenses 
no longer keep out the enemy. ‘The scientist pays absolutely no heed 
to what the Bible says in the realm of science. The doctrine of 
evolution has come to be almost universally accepted in spite of its 
incongruence with the first chapters of Genesis. And in social life, 
the exigencies of industrial life have proved stronger than the pre- 
cepts of revelation. Sunday labor has become very general in spite 
of sabbatarians. Business has often evolved its methods and ideals 
as if the Golden Rule did not exist. Social settlements feel that 
they must dissolve any alliance with formal Christianity in order to 
avoid the taint of professionalism in their work. And when special 
privileges are defended by appeal to the formal authority of political 
and economic tradition, the method of authority in religion is 
naturally discredited by those who wish to discuss real issues rather 
than formal claims. To commend Christianity to such men as a 
divinely ordained system is evidently impossible. 


IS THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL MORALLY DEFENSIBLE ? 


The apologist, therefore, must abandon any attempt to save the 
situation by a formal defense of a “system” of doctrine. The attack 


is closer home than that. The enemy is not thinking of the outer 
fortifications, but is asking whether the citadel can hold its own. 
Justice the modern social consciousness is determined to have. The 
exploitation of man for the sake of greed must cease. Does Christian- 
ity stand fundamentally for righteousness of this practical sort? If 
its main purpose is to save “souls” for another life rather than to do 
justice to men, women, and children in this life, if it is interested in 
the heavenly millennium rather than in a better social order on earth, 
then the workingman will turn to the social agitator rather than to 
the Christian teacher. Probably not many men would go so far as 
Morrison I. Swift, when he exclaims: “Man will not give religion 
two thousand centuries or twenty centuries more to try itself and 
waste human time. Its time is up: its probation is ended; its own 
record ends it.” Yet no thoughtful observer can deny that the 
challenge implied in this judgment is one which Christianity must 
speedily meet. 

Professor McGiffert regards this as the real problem of apologetics. 
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He takes his stand on the ideal of social righteousness. He believes 
that “Christianity stands primarily for the promotion of the Kingdom 
of God in this earth—that is, the reign of sympathy and service 
among men.” The task of the apologete is to make people believe 
this. The ideal of social justice and service needs no defence. The 
great question is whether this ideal can be best promoted by discard- 
ing Christianity or by asking Christianity to undertake the programme 
of social regeneration. 


THE SERVICE OF CRITICAL BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN THIS APOLOGETIC 

But what is Christianity? How shall we discover whether or not 
it is capable of espousing and carrying to completion the social ideal 
of today? Does the church today in its seeming moral defects repre- 
sent the real religion of Jesus? It is fortunate that in attempting to 
answer this question we have the methods and achievements of biblical 
scholarship at our disposal. The outcome of this scholarship has 
been to bring into clearest emphasis the essentially moral element in 
the Bible. The prophets of Israel have ceased to be shadowy figures, 
and have become living preachers of social justice. Jesus is dis- 
covered to be less concerned about the constitution of the church 
than about those very human virtues which are essential to the cure 
of our present social ills. The history of the church discloses a signifi- 
cant power of moral reform from within, whenever it has become 
evident that there has been a departure from the moral ideals of Jesus. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of the church in any age, there 
can be no doubt that Christianity is essentially committed to the very 
ideal of righteousness and social justice that is controlling in the 
thought of today. To make this clear is the imperative duty of the 
hour. If it shall lead to less insistence on rituals and forms in our 
churches, it may at the same time be the means of centering attention 
on the real heart of the gospel. 

CAN SOCIAL PROGRESS DISPENSE WITH RELIGION? 

Now, the power of the moral message of the Bible is due to the 
fact that the prophets were able to utter their ideals with the con- 
viction that they were expressing the will of God. The early Chris- 
tians could endure scorn and persecution because they believed that 
God was leading them. Suppose some prophet should arise today, 
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who could convince the laboring men that in fighting for industrial 
and social justice they were fighting the battles of the Lord of this 
universe. Can anyone guess the power which would come to the 
movement through such an alliance of the social movement with reli- 
gion? Now, Christianity stands for the religious basis of morality. 
If the moral issue could be so defined that it should be between mater- 
ialists on the one hand and between believers in the righteous God 
on the other, can there be any doubt where the victory would lie? 
Christianity is distrusted because comfort-loving believers are often 
less zealous for social righteousness than are confessed unbelievers. 
To reinstate in our Christian life something of the religious fervor 
of the prophets in social issues and to stimulate in our churches the love 
for men which Jesus showed would convince men that Christianity 
has power which nowhere else exists to bring about the kingdom 
of sympathy and service in humanity. Fortunately there is abundant 
evidence that many thoughtful Christian leaders appreciate the 
importance of this apologetic problem of our day. And if the church 
should be unable to win the victory in this conflict it would be because 
it allowed some other organization to become the bearer of the moral 
message of the Bible. Let the church then cease all futile tinkering 
of formal defenses and endeavor to understand the spiritual treasure 
which has been committed to it; let it squarely meet the real issue 
without asking special privilege; let it bring its religious reinforce- 
ment to the splendid moral ideals of social reforms; and its moral 
vindication will appear in the only way in which such vindication is 
possible—in actual achievement which will win the gratitude and 
trust of men, 


THE CHILD-MIND AND CHILD-RELIGION 


PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, Pa.D. 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


VI. THE REGIMEN OF ADOLESCENCE 


The principles set forth in the preceding article (February, 1908) 
on “Stages of Growth” are to simplify our present inquiry into the 
mental and spiritual hygiene of adolescence. We found that the 
growth from birth to maturity is marked by successive shiftings of 
the center of gravity of the personality. Four such periods are 
describable: the vegetative self of babyhood ; the imaginative, respon- 
sive, but irresponsible, social self of childhood; the practical life of 
sensory-motor efficiency of youth; and the mental, spiritual, and 
social self of adolescence, extending from the early teens into the 
early twenties. The transition from one stage to the next is rather 
definite and marked by a stress period, an indication of a difficulty 
of readjustment, and culminates in a time of normality and spon- 
taneity. It is presumable that each period is the mark left in the indi- 
vidual from more or less sharp transitions in modes of ancestral life. 

Of all the turning points, that from youth to adolescence is the 
most clearly marked. Back of it seems to be the rise racially of com- 
merce and the arts. So great is the power of social suggestion and 
public sentiment that, with the intensification of social life and the 
rise of improved means of intercommunication, there must have 
appeared a sudden increment in mental and spiritual development. 
The transition has also become gradually more definitely focalized 
in the individual’s development through the custom of initiation of the 
child into family and tribal activities. The custom of initiation, 
whose counterparts in modern communities are confirmation and 
conversion, is found, as Professor Daniels has shown, almost uni- 
versally among both savages and civilized peoples. As the time of 
initiation approaches, those boys and girls who happen to show the 
marks of maturity would stand the best chance of selection as mates 
and as members of the tribe, and would produce after their kind, 
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while those who remain for the longest time with the capacities of 
children would be left behind. Such a process of social selection 
would seem to account not only for the suddenness of the change to 
maturity, but for the peculiar character of the event as well. The 
individual must be reborn as a bodily, mental, and spiritual personal 
self in order to take his place as an adult in the family and society, 
and must also have a rebirth of altruistic impulses to insure his fit- 
ness for the evolved type of society of which he is to form a part. 

The central facts to keep in mind, then, as guides to the proper 
regimen of adolescence are these two: the birth of a higher rational, 
spiritual selfhood, and the birth also of a sense of otherness, through 
which the personal self becomes, under normal conditions, decentral- 
ized and finds the center of its interest and enthusiasms in other 
persons, in society as a whole, or in the sum of ideals which it calls 
God. By keeping in mind these two facts as the inner meaning of 
an outwardly very complex set of phenomena, the inquiry will be 
much simplified. 

Before suggesting certain precepts which may be of service in a 
practical way in the treatment of adolescents, I wish to mention two 
considerations, the one of which is likely to be overlooked, and the 
other not to be known at all. The first has reference to the normality 
of the cataclysmic or e:uptive character of adolescent awakenings, 
and the second to the significance of the stress period at early adoles- 
cence for the spiritual life. 

Some time ago there was an overemphasis among Protestant 
churches of the need of a “conversion” or a “definite experience”’ as 
a means of entrance into the spiritual life, or as the means by which 
righteousness should have its birth ab extra within the soul. The 
conviction has now deepened that it is not desirable that all persons 
should undergo a sudden transformation of character. The reaction 
has set in to such an extent, indeed, that it is not uncommon for a 
leader in “advanced thought” to make an onslaught on the doctrine of 
conversion. Those who advocate a doctrine that rules out sudden 
awakening as abnormal or unnecessary are forgetting the long process 
of social selection that lies back of the adolescent experience. Instant- 
aneous upheavals of spiritual energy will probably remain common 
occurrences for generations to come—until the types of utility-adjust- 
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ments can have time to annul those now existent. No amount 
of care in regard to nutrition and exercise, in all probability, could 
prevent the “average” boy between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen from increasing annually in inches- in stature, or pounds of 
weight, two or three times the amount during any year of boyhood. 
The same law applies to the manifold transformations in bodily 
structure and function at this period and to those of the psychic life. 
I have shown elsewhere that not infrequently those young persons 
who have been carefully guarded against religious influences undergo 
the drastic “storm and stress” experiences and sudden deliverance 
due to a subconscious ripening in the direction of the higher life, 
just as happens to those subjected to a doctrine of a definite regenera- . 
tion. Adolescence harvests the fruits of the past in many ways— 
of the past of both personal and race life. One may fairly expect 
sudden bursts of emotional life, and sudden insights into art, litera- 
ture, science, friendship, the beauty of nature, and the like. If 
these changes are regarded as normal occurrences, there is equal 
reason to consider in the same light those that so completely encom- 
pass the entire personality as to be called religious experiences. 
The religious teacher may be compelled to learn that nature’s 
ways are older, and perhaps higher, than his ways, and that his 
function is to be a helper and not a producer. It is presumably true 
that the ideal condition is so to anticipate adolescence during the 
years preceding, that the spiritual life may grow from more to more as 
is true of flowers and trees. The chances are, however, against a 
perfectly continuous development of the personality, and even 
against an indefinite number of small increments. Apart from the 
antecedents in race life that predispose the individual to adoles- 
cent “nerve storms,” what person does not find the better life 
burying itself occasionally under routine, conventions, and a set of 
habits until the profounder life, “‘as from a subterranean depth up-. 
borne,” rushes in to flood life again with purpose and meaning ? 

The second preliminary consideration is this: if in the early teens 
one may expect many an instance of bursts of illumination or trans- 
formation of character as a normal occurrence, one may equally 
expect that the same persons should often pass through a time of 
mental and spiritual callousness.. Allowing for individual variations, 
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the “dead period” is most likely to come at about thirteen years of age. 
Its marks are passivity, an attitude of aloofness, lack of continuity 
and interest in occupations, and absence of fine appreciation of 
values and ideals. Its extreme forms are melancholia, anemia, green 
sickness, and other disorders. Unless extreme it is no occasion for 
uneasiness, but only for patience and care. The condition behind 
it is that growth is at the expense of development. It is an instance 
of specialization of function in the organism. The stock of vitality is 
being consumed in working out the physiological transformations 
that are taking place, and little is left for spiritual functions; just as, 
after eating, the available energy of the organism is being used in 
digestion so that a certain degree of inertia is more normal than 
mental alertness or spiritual fervor. During this night of the soul 
that may overtake a boy or girl in the early teens, the wise parent or 
teacher will distinguish between inertia and viciousness, and prepare 
for the dawning at nature’s own time. 

At the risk of being didactic, I shall give a few precepts that apply 
in an especial way to early adolescence and in general to all types of 
character. They all center around the one great fact of the birth of 
a higher, that is, a spiritualized social self. 

1. Provide a wealth of incentives in the direction of the ideal life. 
Socrates defined his relation to the young men of Athens as a kind of 
mid-wifery. ‘The function of the teacher is to help the higher self 
to be born. The individual is to become not simply a person, but a 
living soul. Now is the time of all others to feel the deeper promptings 
and to be led on in a direction of untried verities. The danger is 
that many souls, all rich in possibility, shall not have a birth at all into 
the higher life of appreciation, or barely issuing into it, shall continue 
to be copyists instead of producers. The influences that count for 
most in the transformation during these years, which is at the same 
time a soul-emancipation and divine revelation, are those of person- 
alities. The young life should feel the warmth of loving parents, 
teachers, and friends. The soul cannot grow im vacuo any more 
than a seed can grow apart from the right conditions of sunlight, 
moisture and nourishment. Personality is invariably a reflection of 
and reaction from other personalities. Almost every time, in the 
history of science, the arts, philosophy, and literature, the genius has 
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received his inspiration from a great-spirited, prophetic friend and 
teacher. A teacher without vision is a keeper of captives, while an 
inspired companion is an emancipator of souls. The real teacher 
may be the guide to the spiritual heritage of the race as expressed in 
our literatures, philosophies, and religions. 

There is a considerable literature especially adapted to young 
manhood and womanhood, with direct appeals to the higher type of 
selfhood that would issue forth. Emerson is rich in such appeals: 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place 
the divine providence has found for you. Insist on yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present every moment with the cumulative force of a 
whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another you have only an 
extemporaneous, half possession. There is at this moment for you an utter- 
ance brave and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the 
Egyptians, or pen of Moses, or Dante, but different from these. Surely you 
can reply to them in the same pitch of voice. Abide in the simple and noble 
regions of thy life, obey thy heart and thou shalt reproduce the Fore-world again. 

Of like use are Matthew Arnold’s Self-Dependence and Buried 
Life, Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero-Worship, the 
writings of Ruskin, Lowell’s Present Crises and Cathedral, and a vast 
deal of easily accessible material. A young man or woman long 
subjected to such words must be made of wood or stone whose pulse 
beat is not quickened by them, and who does not rise in the majesty 
of his newly discovered selfhood to meet them. The latent person- 
ality may be stimulated by an intimate acquaintance with a few of 
the master minds: religious prophets and heroes like Moses, Elijah, 
Jesus, Paul, and Augustine; the founders of systems, like Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, and Kant; producers in science, like 
Galileo, Bruno, Newton, and Darwin; great political leaders, like 
Gladstone, Bismarck, Kossuth, Kosciusko, Lincoln, and Washington; 
and prophets in art, such as Da Vinci, Angelo, Dante, and Wagner. 

Not less important than the dramatic appeal is the emotional. If: 
the years that precede adolescence are factual, these, on the contrary, 
are stirred by the refined sentiments. Something even of the mys- 
tical and transcendental has usually found a place in the heart of the 
geniuses of the race. Tennyson says of himself: 

A kind of waking trance I have often had, quite from boyhood, when I have 
been all alone. This has generally come upon me through repeating my own 
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name two or three times to myself silently, till all at once, out of the intensity 
of the consciousness of individuality, the individual itself seemed to dissolve and 
fade away into boundless being: and this not a confused state, but the clearest 
of the clearest, where the loss of the personality (if so it were) seemed no extinc- 
tion but the only true life. . 


I believe that this enraptured sense of some vast truth or reality 
lying just beyond, toward which the soul is obsessed, is the character- 
istic attitude not only of the artist and religionist, but also of the 
successful scientist, inventor, and man of affairs. It is doubtful if 
the plain matter-of-fact attitude alone, without sentiment, can ever 
deliver the personality or discover truth. Perhaps religion exists 
in the world as a selected utility in cultivating a hopeful emotional 
approach to the supersensuous world. If so, its inception belongs 
in an especial way to the middle teens, so full naturally of dawning 
ideals and unfulfilled longings. Religion should not forget its kinship 
with music, poetry, art, and morality. Often when the call of religion is 
meaningless, the higher self will be brought to birth or to its successive 
rebirths by surrounding young manhood or womanhood with a 
wealth of music saturated with shades of truth that transcend speech, 
or with poetry and art transfused with meanings to which “thought is 
coarse and dull of sense.”” The reawakening is the end, the means 
are indifferent. 

2. The first danger is that the higher spiritual selfhood should fail 
to find its birth at all, or should be still-born; another danger is that 
it be prematurely born. The new personality should be rich and full. 
A second precept may be: Make haste slowly; give ample time and 
opportunity for the ripening of the personality; develop it on many 
sides. Is the individuality that is to be erected now upon the founda- 
tions of childhood and race experience to be like a spindling shaft or 
like a stable pyramid? Will it be a world or a world-kin? Will it 
perfect the race-culture by starting in its own achievement from 
where that has left off, having shared the full heritage of the past, or 
will it, through too early affirmation, encase itself within a certain 
doctrinal mould, and shut itself away within the range of few selected 
interests? Is it not the purpose of nature in prolonging adolescence 
from almost nothing to ten or twelve years of duration that each per- 
son might draw richly from the past and build ample foundations for 
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mature life? And during the short stretch of years during which we 
know the history of culture it would seem that one of the conditions 
of great achievement is that this period for ripening and assimilation 
should be utilized. Jesus began his active ministry at thirty. Aris- 
totle was preparing to be a real teacher while, after the youthful 
enthusiasm that drew him from Stagira to Athens at eighteen, he was 
putting himself to school for nineteen years to Plato and to the other 
teachers living and dead, before he began his own constructive work 
as an interpreter of nature and life. Would there have been an 
Augustine, the prophet, teacher, and organizer, had the hungering 
and thirsting young man pitched his tent, during his aching years of 
quest, finally with the’ rhetoricians, or the Stoics, or neo-Platonists, 
or Manichaeans? Let each teacher ask himself the question whether 
the extrication from the common mass of humanity of a Kant, a 
Dante, a Galileo, a Frederic W. Robertson, a Carlyle, a Phillips 
Brooks, and of the producers generally, is not bound up necessarily 
with patient acquisition during early manhood, often, if not generally, 
with heartache and struggle as the condition of the progressive births 
and rebirths of the soul. What, on the contrary, barring the excep- 
tions, has become of the crop, during each decade, of the boy preachers, 
child poets; and other prodigies? At the end of the inquiry he may 
sympathize with a fear that there are many tendencies in education 
which, while subserving a useful end, defeat the purpose of adoles- 
cence as a time for discovery and for apprenticeship. Is not a series 
of years of training in the school of experience, under the guidance of 
a master, a good thing for a prospective artist or artisan? Is it wise 
that a youth in the high school should “elect” his entire curriculum 
when his judgment of “educational values” is on a par with a 
babe’s knowledge of dietetics ? Is he not preparing to be the tower- 
ing shaft instead of the stable pyramid? On the other hand, to force 
upon him a fully “prescribed” course as the only true culture, may - 
that not kill the soul by the deadness of the letter, or imprison it ? 
Early conversions, when they involve a sense of a completed experi- 
ence and a belief in definite doctrines, are perhaps in like manner 
defeating the purpose of adolescence. Among religious bodies gen- 
erally, whether they teach a doctrine of conversion as a definite 
experience or not, there are customs of like import whose outcome 
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may be the circumscribing of the spiritual life while meaning to pro- 
vide for its deliverance. The constantly reiterated creeds that have 
come down to us from Nicaea and Constantinople the young heart 
must “believe” as fixed and final. That was clearly the intention of 
their formulation in those days when the church, as the inheritor of the 
power of Rome, was even more a political institution than a religious 
brotherhood. Would it not be well to retranslate some of the state- 
ments of belief into prayers for wisdom: “Show me God the Father, 
after whom my soul hungers; reveal to me Jesus Christ, in the 
beauty of whose life the glory of the Father shone forth,” and so on, 
of like import? Shall the affirmations of religion not be that the 
truth-seeking, righteousness-hungering soul, having turned its back 
once for all upon sin, has entered upon an eternal quest, rather than 
to avow its present possession of the measure of truth ? 

The chief characteristic of the newly awakened self during the 
teens is its instability. Its behavior is like the unsteady movements 
of an infant learning to walk. But for the energy and enthusiasm 
that can try and fail and try again, it is comparable to a pyramid 
standing uncertainly upon its point. The surface play of conscious- 
ness receives prompting from the undercurrents of a thousand diverse 
impulses, any one of which may catch up the personality and carry it 
along to its destiny. A succession of inviting ideals float before the 
fancy and many of them are tried out in imagination, if not in actual 
experience. The bodily life, too, is unstable. Growth having been 
at the expense of development, the movements are awkward and 
ungainly. The nervous system in its higher levels, as Clouston' 
and others have shown, is so unorganized and unstable as to make 
some sort of aberration, like melancholia, hysteria, epilepsy, occur 
more frequently than at other times in life. Seen upon the back- 
ground of race life, we should say that during these unsteady years 
the youth is threading his way along a devious path, guided, it is true, 
by a hereditary stock of predispositions, but otherwise more or less 
alone. Clouston has well remarked that when one remembers that 
during these few years the youth is passing over the course of develop- 
ment that has taken the race millions of years to traverse, the wonder 
is that so many pass through it safely. 


t Clouston, Neuroses of Development, pp. 106-23. 
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Because this is a period of instability, it is also the time above all 
others for the determination of character. Once an enthusiasm 
becomes fixed, once an idea becomes insistent, once the personality 
becomes cyrstallized about a certain set of impulses, the chances 
are against changing it. Biographies are fertile in evidences, as Dr. 
Lancaster? has siown, that adolescent interests and attainments are 
prophetic of those of mature life. The distinguished poets, scientists, 
philosophers, and other types have usually produced something during 
this period which has set the pattern for later activities. ‘The same 
is true of criminal and other abnormal tendencies. In whatsoever 
direction the pyramid falls it will lie. At this time of instability there 
is the same need of loving guidance as in the case of the tottering in- 
fant. Like the little child, the emerging selfhood will assume an air 
of independence, and refuse the proffered hand; and that is well. 
But it will grow by the protection, good cheer, and love that it pro- 
fesses to reject, and escape many a pitfall and calamity in consequence. 
Rather than urge the early choice of a career or impel a decision 
upon life problems, wisdom will often lie in the direction of patience, 
holding steady until the larger horizon opens, and the deeper mean- 
ings of life can be appreciated. ‘Too early a crystallization of the 
self around some childlike enthusiasm or immature ideal means, the 
chances are, a dwarfed and partial personality. 

Much could be said in favor of the value, in saving the life for 
higher aims, of an early affirmation, such as loyalty to a sect, or of 
belief in certain doctrines. The distinction is a vital one, however, 
between affirmations of attitude and affirmations of attainment. 
The professions of young men and women, often encouraged by their 
solicitous elders, of perfection, of knowledge, and certainty, of joy 
and fulfilment, and of sinlessness, when placed alongside the humble 
minds of Jesus, or of Tennyson or Browning or Socrates, that have 
sought the eternally better, are instructive if not amusing. They are 
harmless if soon outgrown. It is well that the soul be held stead- 
fast by some great loyalty or cherished ideal. But let not the value 
of being anchored be confused with the danger of being stranded. 

2 Lancaster, ‘“‘The Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” Ped. Sem., V, 
113-18. 
3Cf. G. S. Hall, Adolescence (New York, 1906), chap. v. 
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3. Each individual is unique, and the uniqueness is a measure of 
the degree of individuality. Of all the names that have had worth 
enough to live there have been but one of a kind, and there will prob- 
ably never be another. A favorite theme of late has been the study 
of the eccentricity of genius. ‘There is justice in the claim that the 
greatest minds have strained the limit of normality in one or another 
direction. Such is the means of enrichment of the body of culture 
and attainment. Adolescence is the real beginning of the divergence 
of the individual from the type. In the various tests of children of 
different ages to determine standards of mental and physical efficiency, 
the degree of divergence of the individual from the average ability 
is relatively small up to about twelve years of age. From this time 
on through adolescence the divergence from the type is greater, and 
increasingly so. In other words, young men and women become 
progressively more unlike each other during the teens than they are 
during childhood. Is not this differentiation of personalities from 
the common mass of humanity nature’s method of growth and 
development ? And are not the efforts perchance ill-advised that 
anxious parents and teachers often exert to make conformists of those 
they train? Is it not a mistake, too, to give them mental and spiritual 
food in groups, and apply the same educational rules to all alike? 
‘Rather than try to follow rules for guidance, a safer precept would be: 
Use tact and sympathy, and regard each young person as a problem 
in himself to be helped in a special way. Differences in taste, tempera- 
ment, and training are to be respected. The concern of the teacher 
is that individual peculiarities do not reach the point of abnormality, 
with perhaps a more generous interpretation of the danger line. One 
young person, let us say, is of the motor type temperamentally, and 
the new life comes in terms of an impulse to achieve some great social, 
political or religious reform of the drastic type, to build some great 
enterprise, or be a moving force in the stock market. Would it be 
better to let the fever expend itself while at the same time stimulating 
those ideals that will finally sap the lesser ones, or wilfully to oppose 
by preaching a doctrine of renunciation or by holding up an ideal of 
monastic seclusion? A positive, constructive procedure might pro- 
duce a true reformer who is a prophet, or a philanthropist who is not 
a self-assertive egotist. Another person is temperamentally of the 
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passive type, who loves solitude and inclines to meditation. Very 
well; his world is becoming clarified. He is being extricated from 
a shallow world of petty obligations and meaningless distractions, 
freed from hot haste and fussiness, and gaining an appreciation of 
the meanings of life. Deep may come to answer to deep within his 
heart. Only do not allow him to lose his vital touch with concrete 
and factual things, which, if rightly used, are food for the mind and 
are necessary symbols of reality. The opposite pole to slavery to a 
barren world of objects is extreme subjectivity that may end in the 
spiritual revels of a thin mysticism or in melancholia. Many great 
minds—perhaps most of them—have had a period or periods of seclu- 
sion, during which they have wrestled with the deeper meanings, even 
to the point often of extreme anguish of soul. Let the zealous 
patron be slow to interfere, for he may be breaking into a struggle 
between an imprisoned heart and an angel of truth that would be its 
real deliverer. I once asked a beautiful-minded Catholic priest 
who was in charge of an ecclesiastical seminary why it was that more 
of his young men did not undergo a storm-and-stress experience such 
as seems to be so common among other young men; for there seemed 
to be no well-developed instances. He replied that when he found 
any young man growing spiritually morose, or becoming filled with 
doubts, he encouraged him to go and kick a football or play a vigor- 
ous game. Then the tempter would hie away. I have often wondered 
about the wisdom of such a method applied generally. If the end 
is to turn out a body of men loyal to a ready-made and completed 
system or set of doctrines, then it may be right; but if the end is con- 
tinued growth and discovery, then the rule will apply to those persons 
only who so waste themselves through inaction as to lessen their 
forcefulness after the readjustment. Let those who dare assume 
the réle of spiritual guide seize the situation at that point at which the 
will may be emancipated and neither paralyzed, on the one hand, 
through inaction, nor cheapened, on the other, through pursuing 
unworthy ideals. There is again the type of those who are chronically 
thick-skinned mentally. They pride themselves upon their lack of 
sentimentality. Everything must be subjected to the strict discipline 
of reason. That is no harm. It is their particular way of handling 
4Cf. Religion and Medicine, p. 399. 
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the same materials of common life which the sentimentalist appre- 
ciates with a warmth of spiritual fervor. An interesting contrast, too, 
in temperamental types is that between the positives who say “ Yes, 
yes,” and the negatives, who with equal consistency say “No, no.” 
The attitude of the former is that of inquiry, credulity, receptivity 
and assimilation of new ideas, and of the tendency to respond sym- 
pathetically to suggestions. Their development is generally gradual 
and uneventful. The latter type, aptly designated the “constitu- 
tionally anti,” are full of counter or negative suggestibility. They 
hold at arm’s length a new idea and quarrel with it—often just because 
it is presented dogmatically. A new world-view or religious doctrine 
is likely to be doubted and rejected, and then accepted, if at all, 
whole-heartedly and with excessive affirmations of belief and loyalty. 
These grow most naturally by fits and starts, and are good subjects 
for reformations, conversions and “second experiences.” It is futile, 
if not actually harmful, to try to force the gentler type into a cataclys- 
mic regeneration, and perhaps impossible to lead the organically 
stiff-necked into the ways of righteousness without some sort of 
definite rebirth. 

These are only a few of the types, and these do not exist pure. 
Each person is a problem in himself. When it is fully recognized that 
individualism and diversity are as important laws of growth as con- 
formity to a type, we shall have fewer of the shop methods in religious 
culture, and more of listening to the deeper voices as they speak 
through diverse humanity. 

4. Another precept that may stand in good stead during adoles- 
cence is: Furnish such intellectual food as will supply the fullest needs 
of a developing soul. Doubts are natural and not dangerous. 
They are an index of an awakening mind. It is a period of discovery. 
The unsought questionings indicate the incursions of a larger truth. 
Many young persons ache in silence and pray in secret over what they 
believe to be, and are encouraged to call, the “sin of doubt.”” There 
should be no such category under the catalogue of sins. I was once 
addressing a large group of ministers upon the need of treating 
adolescent and other doubts constructively and sympathetically. 
During the discussion that followed, an aged minister, who had for 
many years been a valued president of a theological seminary, arose 
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to say that he had come to treat the spiritual difficulites of young men 
not only sympathetically but reverently, for great things were 
happening, and he could learn as much from them as they could 
learn from him. ‘That was a real teacher. When struggles arise it 
is not the time to.drag the inquiring soul to its knees and pray for de- 
liverance from doubt, nor is it the time for authoritative utterances 
of doctrinal wisdom; but rather for heart to heart inquiries after the 
profounder verities of the spiritual life. This attitude is better for 
the teacher; for then his truth does not become a closed system, that 
may mock him with its hollowness when it is outgrown, but a living 
thing that grows with his growth toward the boundless perfection. 
It is better for the growing mind that needs assistance. It is learning 
to trust itself and also the All-Father, the creator not only of the 
hungerings of the heart and the joys of religion, but likewise of human 
intelligence and reason; it is acquiring the truth-seeking attitude by 
which religion may become a dynamic and not a static thing; it is 
learning to believe in the candor and sincerity of others, who profess 
to have found out, through hard experience, some of the ways of 
deliverance. It is better also for the health of religious organizations 
if they welcome free inquiry. Does not the problem of the depleted 
upper classes in the Sunday School center in the absence of real 
mental food ?—the struggles, failures and triumphs of the Jewish 
people; the evolution of Jewish national and religious ideals; a 
study of the Sermon on the Mount as an ethical and religious docu- 
ment; the origins of Christianity, and its place in the growth of 
western ideals; a comparative study of Christianity and other 
religions; an interpretation of the meaning of the faith attitude in 
religion and in life in general, etc., etc. It is true that wild game will 
go where food is to be found, even at a risk of life. The teacher may 
well invoke the arts of the hunter in this respect. Young people’s 
religious organizations have difficulty in gaining numbers and’ in 
appealing to young men of a virile type. I have often been appalled 
in attending their meetings to hear among the “testimonies” pro- 
fession of what seems to be the experience of David or Paul or other 
mature persons. Nor is it uncommon to hear the note of disappoint- 
ment on the part of the “probationers” and “associates” that they, 
no matter how faithfully they have tried, are not similarly blessed. 
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Might not the outcome be greater if these organizations were turned 
into religious brotherhoods, in which, with equal frankness, rich 
experiences were professed and doubts confessed, and that without a 
shadow of depreciation of the doubter ? 

5. A word at least must be said, finally, in view of a most central 
fact of adolescence—the decentralization of the lesser self and the 
finding of a larger self in humanity and God. A means of escape from 
the one into the other is through the positive expression of the social 
impulses. The greatest, perhaps, of all the defects of education 
generally is that it is egocentric. It stores the mind with “useful” 
knowledge; it worships the God success. It asks, what shall we do 
that the young man may win out as a lawyer, that he may secure the 
highest emoluments as a teacher, that he may get an income that 
will make him comfortable? This is to overlook the significance of 
adolescence as a world phenomenon. It has come into life as a 
socializing period. The ceremonies that attend it among peoples 
everywhere exist for the “initiation” of the individual into group life. 
Society has been the door of entrance from innocence to knowledge, 
from nescience to culture. Is the end of education citizenship? 
Then our schools are built too much upon the order of vying and 
contending aggregates, and too little as organisms in which each finds 
its life in the whole. Even if one should say that the highest good is 
fullness of life, and that the end of culture is realization of a higher 
selfhood, our methods are equally lame. “A man must be clothed 
with society, or we shall feel a certain bareness and poverty, as of a 
displaced and unfurnished member.” ‘The nucleus of every new 
impulse in art, literature, civilization, has been the warm spot where 
the cross-currents meet, where each has “cleared his head of much 
nonsense of his wigwam,” and through the intermingling has gen- 
erated the “heat to dissolve everybody’s facts.” It is in this fact— 
that the higher self has its source historically in the group life—that 
the conflicting ideals of solitude and society, of individualism and 
gregariousness, of perfection and self-sacrifice, as applied to the regi- 
men of adolescence, have their solution. ‘‘Our safety,” says Emer- 
son, “is in the skill with which we keep the diagonal line. Solitude 
is impracticable, and society fatal. These wonderful horses need to 
be driven by fine hands.”’ If the pair has been unequally yoked, and 
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independence, individualism, power, efficiency, success, has been the 
aggressive member, we must see a revitalizing of the social forces in 
education: the encouragement and refinement of societies and socia- 
bles, reading the great literatures that picture life in action, the acting 
of plays, the study of government, politics and sociology, building 
institutional churches and schools as the intense centers of community 
life, providing rich, ripe personalities as teachers, and all such things 
as will further the Copernican revolution through which the soul 
may feel itself as an organic part of a larger universe. 

A positive expression of social impulses is a way of escape from 
many of the dangers of adolescence. Doubt and storm and stress, 
normal in themselves, develop into rebellion and melancholia when- 
ever the life processes become so stagnant that the will is helpless. 
The contagion of social responsiveness is its surest antidote. A great 
deal is written about the temptations and social evils among young 
men. The proper treatment of these is the most serious of all the 
problems of adolescence. Negative methods that would hold up the 
consequences of wickedness, or that would guard youth against 
temptation are of little avail. The notion that young men and women 
should be kept in separate classes and schools and held apart socially 
is negative, and only postpones the difficulties that have to be faced, 
if it does not aggravate them through foolish imaginings. The evil 
can be cast out only withthe good. Let the young man, when tempta- 
tion threatens to overcome him, put on his good attire and seek out 
and mingle with his best friends of the same and opposite sex. He 
will be surprised how quickly the demons of false desire disappear, 
and how invariably hope and cheer and right impulses gain posses- 
sion of his nature. Satan never can endure publicity. When the 
responsiveness to the higher social impulses becomes habitual, there 
is then little to fear. The same law applies to his stock of energy as 
to his stock of money. They are both limited and fairly fixed in 
amount. Having spent either for books, art or social betterment, 
there is little or none left for wastefulness and wantonness. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
XIII. CONCLUSION 


JOHN M. P. SMITH anp ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


The previous articles have presented in rapid survey the thought 
concerning atonement as held in the successive periods of Old 
Testament history, in the period lying between the Old and New 
Testaments, and by the various teachers and writers of the New 
Testament. It remains now to summarize the results attained in the 
preceding portions of this study, to indicate the fundamental and endur- 
ing elements in the teaching as distinguished from the incidental and 
transitory, and to compare the teachings of the various periods one 
with another. 

1. Summary of the Old Testament doctrine.—There is no uniform, 
persistent doctrine of atonement in the Old Testament. Each new 
age brought with it new ideas concerning God and sin. Change in 
these conceptions necessitated corresponding change in the formula- 
tion of the idea of atonement. The ever-widening experience of 
Israel forced the acceptance of changes in these great fundamental 
concepts of religion. 

New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must ever up and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Certain phases of the idea were developed under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, answered the need of the age, and were left behind with 
the age to which they belonged, having no further function to per- 
form in the new religious and social environment. Certain other ele- 
ments of greater vitality survived all through the history, wielding 
more or less of influence upon the religious life of the nation. But 
whatever the fate of such subsidiary elements, the idea itself went on 
and increased in power. From a relatively unimportant place in the 
ritual of early times, it passed on to the stage where atonement apart 
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from a specially created and elaborate atoning ritual was unthought 
of, and ended by dominating the whole ritual of the temple, so that 
the splendid constructions of the priestly legislation were all made to 
subserve the overwhelming need of reconciliation between God and his 
people. This thought filled the whole horizon of the later legislators. 

Among those elements in the idea of atonement which faded out of 
Israel’s consciousness, two were of special significance and promi- 
nence. The first was the view of the sacrifice or offering as a com- 
pensation to Jehovah for an offense against his majesty and holiness. 
This was the prevailing teaching in the earliest times, but it changed 
its significance as the conception of God grew more and more ethical 
and spiritual, and the gift came to be looked upon finally as only the 
outward manifestation of an inward and spiritual grace. Closely 
allied to this view was the second, which saw in the animal sacrificed 
a substitute for the man whose guilt was deserving of death. This 
substitutionary theory of the atonement appears clearly in the old 
custom recorded in Deut. 21:1-9 and in the explanation of Israel’s 
sufferings furnished by Isa., chap. 53, and probably lies behind many 
of the older usages. But it is wholly without influence upon the 
later legislation regarding atonement and is incompatible with the 
teaching of the individual’s personal responsibility for his own sins 
which is insisted upon by Ezekiel and his successors. 

An ancient aspect of the atoning ritual which persisted all through 
Israel’s history is the conviction that “unwitting” sins must be 
expiated. Some scholars contend that atonement was available for 
unwitting sins only; but this contention does not reckon faithfully 
with such passages as Lev. 5:1; 6:1-7; Num. 16:41 ff. The entire 
conception of “unwitting” sin involves the holding of a mechanical 
and unethical idea of God. It makes sin a matter of forms and cere- 
monies instead of, or at least alongside of, its being regarded as a 
product of the human will. This view, however, is confined to the 
priestly school which treasured the ancient rites and never entirely 
freed itself of primitive ideas about God and sin. 

The final teaching of the priests was that atonement was to be 
obtained through absolute obedience to the divine will. The com- 
plete expression of that will is found in the requirements of the 
Mosaic law. The faithful and exact performance of all these require- 
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ments assures the nation and the individual of the permanent posses- 
sion of the divine favor. Implied in all the later teaching regarding 
atonement was the belief that the atoning act or series of acts was 
primarily indicative of a change of attitude on the part of the one 
making atonement. This change is prerequisite to the bestowal of 
pardon. 

To the prophets must be conceded the honor of having most clearly 
discerned the character of God and of having consequently best under- 
stood.the nature of the atoning process. Caring little for forms they 
insist upon repentance as the sine qua non of forgiveness. Fellow- 
ship with God and the enjoyment of his favor are open only to those 
who with singleness of eye seek to do his will. “Seek good and not 
evil, that ye may live and that Jehovah, God of Hosts, may be with 
you as ye have said.” The simplicity and depth of this prophetic 
teaching are unsurpassed. It reveals on the one hand a full under- 
standing of the human heart and, on the other, a true appreciation 
of the will of God. At one other point the prophets attain to high 
vision; that is, in the teaching that the unmerited suffering of the inno- 
cent may have redemptive power in the hearts of the guilty to whom 
the suffering was due. Through the observation of this suffering, the 
wicked come to the knowledge of the true God and so are bowed in 
repentance before him. Beneath all the prophetic teaching concern- 
ing reconciliation lies the assumption that the power to place himself 
in an attitude pleasing to God resides in the sinner; nothing but his 
own will separates him from God, who willeth not the death of a sin- 
ner but rather that the “wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezek. 
33:11). 

2. Later Jewish ideas.—From the restoration of the temple in the 
days of Zerubbabel till its fall in 70 A. D., temple worship and temple 
sacrifices continued practically without interruption, but sacrifice was 
no longer, if it ever had been, the central element of the religion of the 
individual Jew. Sacrifices were taken up into the legal system and 
were offered, not because of any inherent virtue in them or power to 
secure the forgiveness of sins, but because the law required it, and the 
altar sacrifices had to do chiefly with the relation of Israel as a whole 
to God, rather than with the individual. Sacrifice is mentioned in 
connection with the atonement of the sins of the individual in one 
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book (II Maccabees) of the later pre-talmudic literature, but it is not 
clear that even for this writer it had intrinsic propitiatory value. (Cf. 
Biblical World, April, 1908, p. 280.) Of atonement for the nation 
through the suffering of the righteous members of the nation there 
are traces in Josephus and in IV Maccabees. The thought seems to 
be that when the nation has sinned, God must manifest displeasure 
with their sin, and that he may do this if he will, not by punishing the 
whole nation, but by permitting evil to fall upon a few who are repre- 
sentatives of the whole. At the same time, there is here perhaps the 
germ out of which there grew that conception which more or less 
dominated later Jewish thought, that a man’s standing before God is 
determined by the good works to his credit. 

If we may discern any constant doctrine running through these 
later writings, it is that the individual is forgiven when he repents 
and lives righteously; the sin of the nation may be forgiven in conse- 
quence of a manifestation of the divine wrath falling upon the righteous 
representatives of the sinful nation, or of an act of notable righteous- 
ness by an individual even though this involves no suffering on his 
part. 

3. Common elements of New Testament teaching.—Before passing 
to the summary of the teachings of the individual teachers and writers 
of the New Testament, it will be well to call attention to certain ele- 
ments of that teaching, in which they are all substantially in agree- 
ment. 

a) It is the doctrine of practically all the books of the New Testa- 
ment that human sin causes alienation between God and man, mak- 
ing sinful men the object of his righteous wrath. 

b) The New Testament writers differ greatly among themselves 
in the particular classes of sins which they especially condemn but it 
is the common teaching of all of those who express themselves on this 
matter that that in sin which makes it guilty, and which makes sinful 
men the object of divine displeasure, is the suppression of known or 
knowable truth and failure to act in accordance with it. Paul’s 
statement that “the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all impiety and wickedness of men who hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness” is one with which all New Testament writers sub- 
stantially agree. 
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c) All New Testament teachers and writers agree that the condi- 
tion of forgiveness of sin and reconciliation with God is ethical. 
This ethical condition is variously stated as repentance, faith in Jesus 
Christ, forgiveness of others, participation in the moral life of Christ, 
the doing of law. But the variant statements, found often in the 
same writer, indicate no real difference of teaching. 

d) The New Testament writers agree that there is a relation 
between the reconciliation of the sinner with God and the sufferings 
and death of Jesus. What the nature of this relationship is, and the 
extent of variations of the teaching of different writers on this point, 
will appear later. 

4. John the Baptist—There is no satisfactory indication that 
John the Baptist connected atonement for sins with the death of 
Jesus. His conception of the coming one was of a judge, who was 
coming to speedy and decisive judgment on Israel. The wrath of 
God which is to be inflicted by him may be escaped and men saved 
by repentance manifested in good works. Jesus, when he appears, 
is recognized as one who suffers in that he bears the load of human 
sin; but this is a testimony of observation and insight, not an element 
of John’s doctrine of atonement. 

5. The teaching of Jesus.—The whole representation of Jesus’ 
teaching in the Fourth Gospel differs widely in form and to some 
extent in substance from that of the Synoptic Gospels. But the two 
reports are strikingly similar in substance so far as concerns Jesus’ 
teaching concerning the meaning of his death, and the basis of for- 
giveness. ‘Two elements of Jesus’ thought about his death stand out 
clearly both in the Synoptic Gospels and in John: 

a) He recognizes his death as the resultant of two factors: fidelity 
on his own part to a principle of life which is universally obligatory, 
and human sin as manifested in his own nation. His sufferings, 
therefore, fall under a general law. They who follow him in the 
adoption of this principle of life may not die a violent death, but they 
devote themselves to the interests of their fellow-men without reserve 
even unto death. Jesus did nothing, suffered nothing that he did not 
ask his followers to do and suffer in principle, and if occasion should 
require, in fact. 

b) The death of Jesus is not a mere matter of necessity. It has 
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redemptive value for men. He gives his life a ransom for many; not, 
however, in the sense that his death is a compensation for the wrong 
done through the sin of others, but in that his death is an exemplifi- 
cation of the true principle of human life, and becomes the means 
of bringing men into covenant relationship with God, thus effecting 
reconciliation between God and sinful man. 

6. The primitive church.—The early church so far as its thought 
can be discerned from the sources accessible to us (chiefly the first 
part of the book of Acts) looked upon the death of Jesus as that of 
the suffering servant of Jehovah. It emphasized especially (a) the 
wickedness of those who murdered him, and (6) the fact that his 
death was nevertheless a fulfilment of prophecy and of divine purpose. 
This representation was no doubt in part apologetic, made under the 
influence of the desire to defend the messiahship of Jesus against the 
apparently conflicting fact of his rejection and death at the hands of 
his own nation, and to convert this fact into an argument in favor of 
his messiahship. But it reflects at the same time the thought of the 
church that the death of Jesus was vicarious, being not the punish- 
ment of his own sin, but endured that he might give repentance and 
remission of sins to Israel. Of a more definitely formulated doctrine, 
there is no trace, either in Acts or in the Epistle of James. Forgive- 
ness, even of the murderers of Jesus, is freely granted of God on con- 
dition of repentance and acceptance of the Jesus whom they had 
killed. In particular the death of Jesus was not interpreted as suc- 
ceeding the old sacrifices and taking over their meaning. 

7. The teaching of the apostle Paul.—a) The apostle Paul looks 
upon the death of Jesus as at once proof of the divine love of sinful 
men and a manifestation of Christ’s own love. This conception, 
which is undoubtedly latent in all the earlier New Testament teach- 
ing, is explicit in Paul and fundamental to his whole thought. 

b) The most characteristic element of Paul’s thought about the 
death of Jesus is that it is a demonstration of the divine righteousness, 
a revelation of God’s hostility to sin. This is an explicit statement of 
a doctrine which perhaps underlies the statements of IV Maccabees 
about the death of the martyrs." 

c) By the virtue of his death and its demonstration of divine 


t It is to be remembered that the two writers are nearly contemporary. 
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righteousness, Jesus is in the divine plan propitiatory for those that 
have faith. In other words, a revelation of God’s holy displeasure 
against sin being furnished in the death of Jesus, it is possible for 
God graciously to forgive and accept those who on their part accept 
Jesus by faith. 

d) Through the death of Jesus and the accompanying new revela- 
tion of a principle of faith, the law as a statutory system is abolished 
and men are delivered from the curse of the law, i.e., are enabled to 
see that that curse which the law, according to a strictly legalistic 
interpretation of it, pronounces on all men, because they have not 
continued in all the things that are written in the book of the law to 
do them, does not truly represent God’s attitude toward men, but 
that he desires the pardon and redemption of men, and forgives those 
who have faith. 

e) In common with Jesus himself Paul recognizes Jesus’ death as 
falling under a law under which the disciple also is placed. He 
desires himself to enter into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings and 
to fill up that which is lacking inthem. Of any relation between the 
death of Jesus and the sacrifices of the levitical system, there is but 
the slightest hint in the writings of Paul. His conceptions are influ- 
enced by the dominant legalism of Jewish thinking rather than by the 
ritualistic thought which, as we have already seen, had largely fallen 
into the background in this period, existing, so far as it did at all, as 
a mere phase of legalism. 

f) In his later letters Paul gives to the death of Jesus not only a 
racial, but even a cosmic significance. Through it, it is God’s purpose 
to reconcile to him all things in heaven and earth. 

8. The teaching of I Peter —The author of the First Epistle of Peter 
speaks of the death of Jesus chiefly with the purpose of exhorting his 
readers to endure patiently suffering for well-doing and not for ill- 
doing. In so doing he points to Jesus as fulfilling the prophecy of 
Isa., chap. 53. The assertion that Jesus bore our sins on the tree has 
for its chief purpose to present the example of Jesus as suffering 
willingly though innocently. It means not that he bore the penalty 
of our sins but that the necessity of his death lay not in his own sin, 
but in that of others. Its purpose is that men shculd die to sin and 
live to righteousness. The doctrine of the epistle is in essential 
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points identical with that of Paul, though less fully and clearly 
expressed. 

9. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the sufferings 
of Jesus as the means of his perfecting, and as accomplishing what the 
sacrifices faintly symbolized but could never accomplish, the cleansing 
of the conscience from dead works. This he does in that his blood 
is the blood of a new covenant, the peculiarity of which is that the law 
of God is written on the heart. Here are the elements of a doctrine of 
atonement, but unorganized, because it was no part of the purpose 
of the epistle to expound a doctrine of atonement. If from these 
elements we may frame a doctrine, it seems to be that men are brought 
into reconciliation with God through a faith in Jesus Christ which 
makes them partakers of his achieved virtue, that virtue which he 
achieved in his sufferings through the shedding of his blood. ‘Thus 
he becomes the mediator of a better covenant because there is thus 
written upon the hearts of men that law of God to which he also 
learned obedience, and to which they become obedient by that fellow- 
ship with him into which they enter by faith. 

10. The author of the Gospel and the First Epistle of John teaches 
that Jesus is the propitiation for the sins of the world. It is the mis- 
sion of Jesus to remove the alienation which sin has created between 
God and man, and to bring about reconciliation. Strictly speaking, 
the epistle contains no teaching that the death of Jesus is propitiatory. 
He is propitiatory and his death is vicarious, but its effectiveness in 
the reconciliation of men to God is not said to be in that it makes 
compensation for sins committed, but is rather intimated to be in that 
it discloses principles of living, which, being principles of God’s own 
life, must become the principle of human lives, in order that they 
may be reconciled to God, and that it so reveals this principle that 
they who believe on the Son of God, in whom it is revealed, become 
partakers of his life. 

11. The Apocalypse.—lIt is the doctrine of the Book of Revelation 
that they are acceptable to God who have been cleansed from sin, 
who are clothed in the fine linen of righteous acts. Men are thus 
cleansed and purchased unto God to be his people, because of, or 
through, the blood of the Lamb that was slain; i.e., through participa- 
tion in that moral life, that attitude toward sin and the world which 
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Jesus manifested in the laying down of his life. Thus the condition 
of acceptance by God is ethical, and the death of Jesus has its sig- 
nificance in that it is efficient for the bringing about of this ethical 
condition. 

12. Finally then, no New Testament writer teaches the doctrine 
that the death of Jesus satisfies a demand of God that sin shall be 
punished, or is substitutionary in the sense that in it Jesus endures 
the punishment due to others. The New Testament writers find the 
significance of his death in its revelation of God’s love, in its realiza- 
tion of the ideal of the suffering servant of Jehovah, in its fulfilment 
of the principle of devotion to the interests of mankind, in accordance 
with which all men ought to live. In other words, he, through his 
death, reconciles to God, brings into the favor of God, those who have 
faith in him, those who become partakers of his life, i. e., follow in his 
footsteps and adopt his principle of life. 

It is the especial thought of Paul that the death of Jesus is a demon- 
stration of the divine disapproval of sin, and as such furnishes a neces- 
sary basis for the justification through faith of those who have sinned; 
and that through his death he brought an end to the reign of statutory 
law and broke down the wall between Jew and gentile. 

It is the especial thought of Hebrews that through his suffering 
Jesus was made perfect, and that by his offering of himself through 
the external spirit, he being at once priest and offering, he displaced 
the old sacrificial system. 

It is the special thought of First Peter that the suffering of Jesus 
innocently, the righteous for the wicked, set for us an example that 
we should follow. 

But these peculiarities in no case amount to contradiction or involve 
mutually exclusive ideas. ‘The common doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment is that as sin creates alienation between God and man, making 
man the object of divine displeasure, so repentance, faith in Jesus, 
adoption of that principle of life which Jesus exemplified pre-emi- 
nently in his death, is the basis of forgiveness and acceptance with 
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HOMILETICS AND CRITICISM: II SAMUEL 21:1-14 


PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


It is not proposed to write a general article under the heading given 
above, but to use the striking, and from the modern point of view 
difficult, story as an illustration of the principle involved. It has 
always been understood that, in expository preaching, homiletics must 
be based upon exegesis and exegesis preceded by introduction. This 
is, if possible, truer than it was before; in other words, if a minister 
would now preach a genuine expository discourse on a passage chosen 
from the Old Testament he must bring to bear upon the particular 
text thus chosen his whole point of view, that he has gained by careful 
criticism, concerning the nature of the Hebrew documents and the 
course of Israel’s history. This does not mean that the questions of 
criticism or introduction are to be directly discussed in the pulpit, 
but that the background gained by critical study makes itself felt in 
the treatment of such narrative, prophecy, or poem. In the pages 
of this journal we may take for granted that preaching of this kind, 
that is, exposition with a living historical atmosphere, is desirable. 
There are, of course, other kinds of preaching, but if this is altogether 
neglected the pulpit will be poorer and the preacher himself will be 
less completely equipped for his great task. 

The passage now before us is chosen to illustrate this kind of 
exposition, for the very same reason that it has sometimes been 
avoided, because it seems so remote from our life, and from the stand- 
ard of conventional orthodoxy is full of difficulties. The present 
writer sometime ago lectured before a conference of ministers, in which, 
along with younger men, several were present who had had long 
and varied experience, and in reply to a question it was stated that 
no one had ever preached on this subject. The aim of the lecturer 
was to show that in the hands of reverent believing men modern 
criticism restores to us the oldest stories and shows that they are full 
of noble lessons that grow out of the very heart of them and are not 
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attached to them by any fanciful allegorical treatment. The critical 
method simply means that we cease to apologize for narratives which, 
just because they differ so widely from our style of thought and expres- 
sion, are such a real revelation of men’s thoughts and God’s ways in 
a distant age; that we no longer stretch and twist them on our dog- 
matic rack, but allow them freely to tell their own tale. In this sphere 
at least the best critical constructive work that we can do is also the 
best apology. Briefly let us take a specimen of what the old fashioned 
apologetic can do with such awkward material. 

1. It concedes that this is a horrible story. Surely that is a mistake 
to begin with! The story has a tragic interest, asad pathos; but there 
is, in our view, nothing sordid, vulgar, or mean connected with it. 
These people are face to face with a great perplexity, they find the 
solution of their difficulty, and though the process is painful they carry 
out what they regard as a solemn duty. We do not need to go back 
very far into the history of Christian nations in order to find exam- 
ples of poor wretches suffering the death penalty for comparatively 
trivial offenses. We explain that philosophically by saying that 
society was then dominated too much by the idea of the sacred- 
ness of property and thought little of the individual life. If we go 
still farther back in the same spirit, we recognize that the oneness of 
the family and clan was “a ruling idea” capable of doing beneficent 
work even if at times it caused injustice to the individual. 

2. In reply to the statement that “God did not command this,” 
we must point to the fact that these men in their perplexity turned to 
the church, consulted the oracle and received an answer which was 
authoritative for them. “And Yahweh answered, it is for Saul and 
for his bloody house, etc.”” When the terrible transaction was com- 
pleted we are told that “After that God was entreated for the land.” 
To say that the men were mistaken and had no real revelation from 
God is to empty the story of its spiritual significance. To do this in 
the name of orthodoxy and in defense of God’s honor produces a 
somewhat ironical situation. He who controls the long course of 
history scarcely needs that kind of apology. 

3. Surely it is still worse to suggest that David was moved by 
political influence and availed himself of this pretext to remove from 


1 See article on Book of Samuel in Smith’s Dictionary, 1863. 
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his path these sons of Saul. Now we can no longer regard David as 
the kind of saint that he was pictured to be by the later ages; he was 
not a saint of the Jewish and mediaeval type; he did not spend all 
his time in composing psalms and conducting church festivals. But 
we have too much admiration for the real David to believe him cap- 
able of anything so devilish as this. To poison the very sources of 
justice for personal and political ends; could anything be more vile 
and malicious? No! David with all his weaknesses was too great 
a man to stoop to any such meanness. There is a certain poetry of 
spirit, a magnanimity of temper about Israel’s greatest king; it is a 
very poor exposition of the story that cannot solve its problems with- 
out blackening his character. It should not be necessary to insist 
upon this, but before we indicate the line along which the history 
can be allowed to speak for itself, it is well to see that the apologetic 
which proceeds from a strong dogmatic bias is now played out. The 
ancient methods rendered good service in their day, but while we seek 
to preserve what is best in them, we must give larger scope to the 
great idea of historical development or progressive revelation. 
There is no need in this case for an elaborate critical discussion; 
for minute textual discussion we must refer to the commentaries; 
any point of this kind involved does not affect the broad expository 
outlines here prescribed. It is evident that the story is a separate 
fragment preserved in the records of David’s life; it does not stand 
in any definite chronological order, but is found in the appendix. 
Questions of age and authenticity do not trouble us; all admit that 
here we have reliable tradition which takes us back to the earliest days 
of the Israelites’ history in Palestine. Our difficulty is altogether 
with the ideas; with what we would in modern language call the 
theology of the passage; these men look at God and the world, at 
things human and divine, in a way quite different from that which 
prevails now. Surely they had a right to do this; we may have a 
larger perspective and a better balance of thought, but if our forerun- 
ners had not struggled painfully with life’s problems and acted 
vigorously according to the light they possessed we would not have 
been in such a favorable position. In this spirit then let us look at 
the narrative. 
1. A Primitive Interpretation of Nature.—There is a famine in the 
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land that causes great distress; this famine is traced to the direct 
action of God and its cause must be sought for in some definite offense. 
We are justified in calling this theology primitive, although it still 
persists and is occasionally preached from our pulpits, because it is 
one of the earliest forms in which men have attempted to build up a 
systematic interpretation of God’s relation to the world and to human 
life. A famine in those days was not a mere inconvenience; when 
means of transportation were very limited it was apt soon to assume 
tragic proportions. It was quite natural for them to receive such a 
thing as a direct chastisement from the hand of their God; it was 
just the other side of the great truth that natural blessings come from 
Him. There is the beginning of a great truth here but like all other 
truths of the first rank it must have time to grow and show its many- 
sidedness. We have come now to see that there is scarcely any truth 
that can be literally carried over from those days to our own. We 
have read much brilliant nonsense about “the timelessness of Scrip- 
ture.” We cannot now digress into a discussion of allegorical mysti- 
cism; but this we know, that the divinest thing clothes itself in the 
aspect of its own time. If we would find eternal principles we must 
patiently investigate temporal forms. We cannot accept this inter- 
pretation of nature in this precise form. We know too much about 
the “reign of law,’”’ and what we really know is also an oracle of God; 
we must not conceive of the reign of law as a mere piece of mechanism, 
but we may contend that, rightly understood, it gives us a larger and 
juster view of God’s action than was possessed by the Hebrews 3,000 
years ago. We can apply the thought that is embodied here to our 
own life; within certain limits. In the middle of the last century 
Christian teachers and men of science did good work by proclaiming 
that such visitations as cholera and typhoid were tokens of God’s anger, 
in the sense that they were punishments for neglect of the laws of 
cleanliness. To make sacrifices and offer prayers was not sufficient 
propitiation: attention must be paid to the vulgar things, the drains. 
In that way the spirit of this text can be applied, but we cannot go 
to the extent of believing that the city that is visited by earthquake 
or flood is a special object of God’s wrath. We have to admit that 
only in a limited fashion can we moralize the great cosmic forces. 
Faith has still its burden of mystery to bear. 
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2. A Stern Sense of Justice.—We can easily disentangle the idea 
of justice from the form in which it is embodied, and then we find 


*that it is a lofty one, in germ at least; one of those great prophetic 


ideas for which we are indebted to the Hebrew race. Faithfulness is 
not limited by tribe or sect. Saul in his patriotic zeal had broken the 
covenant with the Gibeonites and because of the wrong done to a 
non-Israelite tribe the vengeance of Yahweh had come upon the land. 
Here in pictorial form we have the thought which comes out so clearly 
in the teaching of Amos, that the God of Israel values righteousness 
more than he values Israel’s political life. We may say this kind of 
vicarious suffering is wrong: let a man suffer for his own sin, do not 
attack the innocent children. We would have on our side such prophets 
as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but these men had not reached that individual- 
istic point of view, and we must not judge them from the later and 
higher standard. In the meantime, leaving them to express their ideas 
of justice according to the forms of thought in their own age, we con- 
centrate our attention on the idea. Yahweh is the avenger of the 
broken covenant, even when an alien is one party in the case. The 
time comes when money compensation will not meet the demands; 
the blood of the firstborn is demanded. If the liberty of the 
slave on this continent had been purchased by money, even an extrava- 
gant price would have been a great economy. But in this world, 
after things go beyond a certain point they pass out of our control; 
there is a stern fate that seizes them; there is a tragedy at the heart 
of things. We must remember that justice is a supreme need of 
society. If we give the people law instead of justice, quibbles instead 
of reason, they will rise under the influence of the primal instincts, 
blood will be shed and it may be innocent blood. History is full of 
‘ illustrations of this great truth; every preacher can find them for 
himself. The great lesson is to stop the flood at its source by carrying 
into our social life and politics this strong sense of justice. The 
bargain once made should be kept even if we suffer; the first suffering 
is noblest and best. The treaty should be faithfully observed, even 
if furious patriotism seeks to set expediency over justice. 
3. A Magnificent Exhibition of Motherly Love.—Perhaps this poor 
woman feels that it is unjust for the sons to suffer for the father’s 
mistakes; we cannot be sure of that; these ancient historians do not 
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revel in psychology after the style of the modern story-teller. Probably 
the mother accepts the sad fate without reflection of that kind; it is part 
of the established order of things. In those days it was woman’s 
lot to bear a large share of the human burden and to suffer in silence. 
Rizpah was a subordinate wife, a piece of Saul’s property, she had no 
high rank and few social rights. She could not spend her time on 
light amusements; the daily toil consumed her strength; yet we have 
here a real woman, a typical mother. All she can do is to witness the 
tragedy with pathetic sorrowful interest and give herself wholly to the 
last sad duty of protecting the lifeless bodies of her boys. Day and 
night she watches to keep off the beasts and birds until she is relieved 
of the sad task; until by kingly authority a decent burial is decreed 
for those who had suffered for a sin not their own. But we cannot 
escape from theology even here; the form that the mother’s last sad 
service takes is determined by the belief that unless the body was 
properly placed in mother earth the soul was not at rest. We may 
have outgrown that particular belief, but the sentiment, the feeling of 
it, still remains in our bones and blood, so that we think that the 
most graceful end of our earthly struggles is to rest under the green 
sod side by side with our loved ones, in some spot hallowed by family 
memories and sacred associations. Thus even in this apparently 
repulsive story from a far-off time we find great ideas that in some 
form must always play their part in human life. And thus we must 
testify that there is a grim earnestness, a passionate reality about the 
way in which these people strive to understand nature as a revelation of 
God and to carry out with stern conclusiveness the divine will thus 
dimly made known. Surely they are on the way to something higher 
and they hand down a legacy which cannot be despised. If we, with 
our fuller light, have something of their serious determination we will 
find a presence of God and a divine oracle in the problems and duties 
of our own day. . 


WHO WROTE THE BOOK OF THE ACTS? 


PROFESSOR JAMES STEVENSON RIGGS, D.D. 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


Whatever interest one may have in knowing who the writer of any 
ancient work is, that interest is certainly enhanced when the book 
presents to us the Aistory of an important period. All other things 
being equal, a contemporary of the times depicted, a participant 
in the scenes set forth, or one who is near enough to the principal 
actors in the events to get first-hand testimony gives us as a historian 
a surer guarantee of the trustworthiness of the record. It is an 
interest thus enhanced which insures for the problem of the authorship 
of the Acts ever recurring discussion. For years the question has 
been debated. It is not long ago that a large body of scholars abroad 
decided that the book came from the pen of a second-century writer 
and was far from trustworthy. In recent years the tide of opinion 
has been turning, and is now strongly setting toward a first-century . 
authorship. The main reason for this is in our wider and truer knowl- 
edge of the Roman Empire and its relations to early Christianity. 
This better knowledge however, has not stopped all questioning as to 
authorship, and the inquiry is still in order, “Who wrote the Acts ?” 
Briefly, we are to go over the way which leads to what we believe is a 
definite and correct answer to that question. Everyone who has 
carefully read the book knows that in 16:10 we come for the first time 
upon a “we” in the narrative: “And when he had seen the vision 
straightway we sought to go forth into Macedonia.” Tracing the 
appearance of this “we” from this point on through the book, it is 
found recurring in the following sections: 16:11-17; 20:5-17; 21: 
1-18; 27:1—28:16. These are the well-known “we-sections” and 
bear the indubitable marks of the accounts of an eyewitness. They 
are vivid in description, exact in their reference to localities, circum- 
stantial in details, and conversant with peculiar habits and customs. 
They come from the pen of a companion of Paul. For a moment, 
leaving aside the question as to who this companion was, let us use 
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the sections themselves, to help us in our consideration of the rest 
of the book. If we have in these sections a real relic of the apostolic 
age, we have a point of vantage for studying the rest of the book in 
which they appear. They take very much the same position with 
reference to the remainder of the Acts that the Tiibingen school once, 
in reference to the whole body of Pauline epistles, gave to Romans, 
I and II Corinthians, and Galatians which they regarded as alone 
genuine. They give a basis for comparison. If the hand which 
wrote the “we-sections” is manifest all through the book, it is but a 
just conclusion that the companion of Paul is in some way responsible — 
for the whole. Much careful and painstaking work has been done 
to make evident the unity. The vocabulary and style of the sections 
have been subjected to minute criticism, as also the vocabulary and 
style of the rest of the book,’ and the two have been compared. 

Some of the results may here be given, though the full force of the 
study can be realized only as one goes with a student like Harnack 
step by step over the whole ground. There are ninety-seven verses 
in the ‘“we-sections’”—about one-tenth of the matter in the whole 
book. In these there are sixty-seven words? or phrases common 
to the “‘ we-sections’’ and the rest of the book. These are for the most 
part characteristic words. Over against these has been set the large 
number of words which occur but once. Of these there are one hund- 
red and eleven, but the force of the objection which these seem to 
substantiate disappears when one considers the subject-matter in 
which they appear. They are for the most part in the narratives of 
Paul’s voyage and shipwreck. 

In addition to the general correspondences in vocabulary, there 
is evident through the whole book the same general style, i. e., the 
same general structure of sentence and use of particles. Whoever, 
then, the author of the “we-sections’” may have been, he is the 
author of the whole book in it present form. The theory which 
asserts that this author belonged to the second century and left the 
“we” standing in a document he was using in order to create the 
impression that he was a companion of Paul, is against all the stylistic 
phenomena of the sections themselves. There is, however, a wider 

t See Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 140-58; Harnack, Luke the Physican. 

2 See Harnack, op. cit., p. 71. 
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unity of authorship than between the “ we-sections” and the remainder 
of the Acts, and that is between the Book of Acts and the so-called 
Gospel of Luke. Here again, patient, exhaustive work has been 
done in the comparison of the vocabulary and style of the two works, 
and the evidence is as full and cogent for identity of authorship as 
between the “ we-sections”’ and the other parts of the Acts. Such facts 
as these, “that Luke and the Acts have about two hundred words in 
common which are wanting in the other gospels;” that in the “we- 
sections” there are at least sixty-four words and phrases which are 
found in the Gospel of Luke and are wanting in Matthew, Mark, and 
John, and that similar characteristics mark both books, cannot easily 
be set aside. Even those who do not admit the Lukan authorship of 
the Acts acknowledge the identity of the writer of both books.‘ It 
falls within the province of a later paper to discuss the trustworthiness 
of the Acts, but it is sufficient to say here that a clearer conception of 
the writer’s method as a historian,’ and a truer knowledge of the 
situation of the church within the Roman world than we once possessed 
have done much to meet the objections which have been brought 
against the possibility of authorship by a companion of Paul. 

Up to this point we have used the general phrase “a companion of 
Paul.” We are now ready for the more specific question, “who was 
this companion” who wrote the “we-sections” and the rest of the 
book? Among those who were with the apostle only four can be 
thought of as possible claimants, and each has had defenders. They 
are Timothy, Silas, Titus, and Luke. A word about each of the 
first three will suffice. 

Timothy is shut out by the way in which his name stands related 
to the ‘‘we”’ in 20:5, 6. He was among those who “had gone before 
and were waiting for us at Troas.”” The same objection holds 
against Silas (see 15:22). Furthermore, he was, as far as the record 
goes, not with Paul in the third missionary journey. Titus is not 
once mentioned in the whole book, and this has led to the supposition 
that he was the author of it. Why, then, did early tradition so per- 
sistently attribute the work to Luke? He and Titus cannot be the 
3 See Harnack, op. cit., pp. 103, 78. 
4See Davidson, Introduction, Vol. II, p. 145;] McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 433. 
$See Ramsay, St. Paul, chap. i. 
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same, for II Tim. 4:10 carefully distinguishes them. “Titus is gone 
to Dalmatia; only Luke is with me.” It is more likely that the name 
of Titus is not found in the book because he was a relative of 
Luke. 

By a process of exclusion we thus come to the name of Luke, and 
the following evidence tends to the support of his claim. 

1. The testimony of tradition—The Muratorian Canon (170-80 
A. D.), the earliest document containing a list of the books of the New 
Testament, ascribes both the Acts and the Third Gospel to Luke. 
From all parts of the church at the close of the second century this 
witness was seconded. Irenaeus, who speaks for Asia Minor, Rome, 
and Gaul, Clement of Alexandria, for Egypt; and Tertullian, for the 
African church, all consider Luke the author. Indeed, it may be 
said that until the close of the ninth century this was the general 
opinion. Whatever may be the value of all this testimony viewed by 
itself, it certainly strongly corroborates a judgment in Luke’s favor 
gained from the study of internal evidence. Nor can we make it 
well apply to some unknown Luke on the ground that Luke was a 
common name.® The Muratorian Canon speaks of the Luke who 
was a physician, taking its description probably from Col. 4:14, and 
this leads us to the second support of Luke’s claim, viz: 

2. The medical phraseology of both the Gospel of Luke and the 
Acts. As this has an important bearing upon the whole matter 
it is worthy of a few moments’ consideration. The subject is fully 
treated in Hobart’s well-known book, The Medical Language of St. 
Luke. Now it is not simply in the use of medical terms, nor in the 
presentation of cases of healing that the surest evidence for the pen 
of a physican is found in these narratives, but rather, it is in the way 
in which medical terms are used. The accounts show medical insight 
and a familiarity with the physician’s point of view. A few instances 
will illustrate. In Acts 28:8 he speaks of the “feverish symptoms” 
and the “bloody flux” afflicting the father of Publius (Acts 28:8). 
In the case of the cripple in the Temple he uses the technical word 
Bdces instead of médes. He describes Peter’s condition in 10:10 
as an éxotaow. The girl at Philippi is not possessed of a demon, the 
ordinary way of describing such cases, but she has “‘a spirit of Python,” 
6See McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 
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i.e., she exhibited symptoms like the “convulsive movements and 
wild cries of the Pythian priestess at Delphi” (Acts 16:16). 

These are but a few of the instances that reveal the diagnosis of a 
physician. And the accounts in which they occur are in their whole 
general character confirmative of this. It is interesting to note how 
parallel accounts in Mark have their descriptions varied by the 
introduction in Luke of the more exact medical terms. So familiar 
is he with the language of medicine that it colors his diction when 
matters not specifically medical are concerned. He is at home in this 
field of service. His training as a physician also helps to explain the 
excellent quality of his work as a historian. He was a man of educa- 
tion; the mental discipline which had fitted him for his profession 
gave him the grasp and discernment shown in his method. As he 
saw where he could improve upon the various attempts which had been 
made to frame a gospel, so he saw how he could best set forth the 
development of the church in its progress from Jerusalem to Rome. 
And this all helps us to see how he was able to give us what constitutes 
a third support of his claim. 

3. His portrait of Paul.—However deep his interest in the earlier 
history of the missionary movements in the church, the author finds 
his hero in Paul. There was that in the great apostle which fastened 
his attention and quickened his affection. He lets us see this devoted 
preacher and teacher in all the strength and breadth of his personality. 
It is no general indefinite picture which he gives of him. It is a verit- 
able portrait, sufficiently detailed and individualized to reveal close 
personal acquaintance, and yet so presented as to make clear how well 
he understood the spirit of the man. It is the Paul of the epistles, 
many-sided, quick in sympathy, strong in purpose, adaptable, and 
unwearying in zeal. It is no idle surmise which sees in the relation- 
ship of Luke to Paul not only that of friendship, but of a friendship 
deepened and made tender by that watchful and helpful care which 
a physician can give. A man’s relation to his doctor becomes espe- 
cially intimate when, under such circumstances as Paul and Luke were 
together, the one is in need of wise medical care, and the other finds 
it his highest joy to give it. And it is no forced reflection of that 
intimacy which shows us in some of the later Pauline epistles figures 
of speech which Paul himself adopted from a physician’s vocabulary. 
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Certain it is that no second-century writer could have given us the 
portrait of Paul found in the Acts. As has been truthfully said, 

No one has yet been able to draw a convincing portrait of St. Paul from his 
epistles alone. All attempts in this direction have led to productions which 
true historians have ignored. For these the portrait given in the Acts of the 
Apostles has always remained a concurring factor, because the abundance of 
actual fact which is therein afforded still makes it possible to pass behind the 
external action to the inwatd motive. 

Considerations like these—lines of testimony so positive—con- 
verge upon Luke as the one who meets most clearly the demands of 
the authorship of this history. A companion of Paul, a physician, 
and one who has given us a living portrait—who can this be but the 
one whom tradition has declared him to be—Luke “the beloved 
physician ?” 

Apart from what Acts makes known to us, we have but scanty 
notices of the author’s life. Tradition makes him a native of Antioch, 
but this is very doubtful. Eusebius says that he was “according to 
birth of those from Antioch,”’? which probably means no more than 
that his family was in some way connected with Antioch. A much 
more likely supposition as to his birthplace is that which makes him 
a native of Philippi. In Acts 16:12 he seems to be quietly upholding 
it as against the rival cities of Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and it is at 
Philippi that he abides when Paul and Silas go to Thessalonica (Acts 
17:1; 20:4-5). He may have been “the man of Macedonia” calling 
Paul to go on over to that land. His name appears only in three 
places in the New Testament, Col. 4:14, Phil., vs. 24, and II 
Tim. 4:11. In the first of these he is so introduced as to separate 
him from “those of the circumcision,” and he was therefore a Gentile. 
His profession and general attitude toward Christianity confirm this. 
In Philemon: he is called Paul’s fellow-worker, and whatever his 
value to Paul as a physician, he undoubtedly endeared himself to the 
heart of the apostle by his earnest sympathy and co-operation in the 
arduous work of the missionary journeys. While carrying on this 
work he used his time to gather material for the instruction of Theo- 
philus, and his own testimony to his carefulness—“ by investigation 
I have kept abreast of the latest information” (Luke 1:3)—is estab- 


7 Hist. Eccles., III, 4. 
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lished by a critical study of the books he has given us. It does not 
fall within the bounds of this paper to discuss the sources he used or 
the method he has chosen. It is sufficient to say that he has used 
them with that skill and insight which his experience and training 
made possible. Theophilus is no fiction of the imagination. He 
was probably a Gentile of noble rank who earnestly desired to know 
with some fulness the historic foundations of his faith. The satis- 
faction of his desire has been the enrichment of the church in all 
ages through a gospel and a history. Outside of the three passages 
to which we have above referred, such further knowledge of our author 
as the New Testament gives, may be found in the “we-sections.” 
As with the names of all the other leading figures in the New Testa- 
ment story, tradition has been busy with the story of Luke. He is said 
to have been a painter of no mean ability. Whether this be so or not 
it is true that art has found continual inspiration in his gospel and in 
scenes from the Acts. We are told that he had neither wife nor chil- ~ 
dren. He died, according to one account, peacefully in his old age; 
according to another, a martyr’s death. It is enough for us to know 
that he served faithfully and helpfully with Paul, and gave to us an 
invaluable portion of our New Testament. 
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WHY WAS ACTS WRITTEN? 


REV. J. W. BAILEY, PH.D. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


If one should undertake to write the story of the early years of the 
Christian church without making use of the Book of Acts, he would 
speedily realize with new and vivid force, its central importance as a 
source for early church history. No other writing even pretends to 
cover the same field. Because of its character and importance it 
must ever remain one of our most precious and interesting literary 
possessions. 

It may not at once be assumed that since it constitutes the sole nar- 
rative document from the Apostolic age of the church it gives a com- 
plete account of thedevelopment of the church in the period it describes. 
On the contrary, its story is very incomplete. It is obvious to any 
but the most casual reader of Acts that there are great gaps in its 
record. The writer moves with rapid strides along the way which 
the church had taken before him. Some parts and phases of the 
history, it is true, are narrated with considerable fulness.* Yet 
generally speaking it is but a sketch. Careful reading soon con- 
_vinces one that this sketchiness is due not so much to scarcity of 
material as to selection from the material at hand. The author of 
Acts in writing his history did not exhaust his available sources.? 
He used only so much of his material as was to the purpose in hand. 
What was that purpose? This question it is our task to answer. 

We may best begin our study by getting clearly before us the scope 

t This is especially true of Paul’s experiences during his last journey to Jerusalem 
and his arrest and imprisonment, chaps. 20-27. 

2 This suggests to us the problem of the sources which underlie our present Book 
of Acts. That the author made use of written sources is suggested both by the inter- 
nal evidence of the book itself and by the preface of the companion writing, the Gos- 
pel of Luke. His sources were not all of equal value. Even Ramsay, St. Paul, 
the{Traveller and Roman Citizen, p. 367, who rates the writer as such a great historian, 
holds that in the early chapters especially some material passed muster which was of 
inferior quality. But this perplexing question is not a part of our present task. 
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of the material of which the author actually made use. What is the 
history that he has recorded ? 

By its opening sentence the book purports to be a continuation of 
a “first treatise’ which is easily identified as our Gospel of Luke. 
It refers to this former treatise as a record of that “which Jesus began 
to do and teach until the day that he was received up,” i. e., the day of 
his ascension (Acts 1:2; cf. Luke 24:51). This sentence implies 
another to balance its thought, but the writer never penned it. It 
should have indicated the scope and purpose of the second treatise. 
It is implied, however, that the Book of Acts is to continue the story 
of the former treatise and is to be a record of the activity of Jesus after 
his receiving up, or ascension. It is further suggested that he is to be 
represented in this work by “the apostles whom he had chosen” and 
to whom he had spoken “of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God” and “had given commandment.” According to Acts 10:36 
and 13:24 the work of John the Baptist, Jesus, and the apostles is a 
continuity. The history recorded in Luke and Acts is a unit. The 
apostles are to abide at Jerusalem and await the coming of the Spirit 
whom Jesus is to send (Acts 1:4, 8; 2:33; cf. Luke 24:48, 49) to 
qualify them for their work. They are further told that the scope 
of their activity is to be from Jerusalem throughout all Judea? and 
Samaria unto the “uttermost part of the earth.”4 The evidence seems 
ample that the writer intends to say that the task of the Apostles was 
to carry the gospel from Jerusalem throughout Palestine and gentile 
territory to Rome. At any rate the story of just such expansion is 
that which Acts records. It falls most naturally into parts which 


3 In Acts 9:31 Judea is used in the narrow sense of the single province. It usually 
signifies in Luke and Acts the whole territory of Palestine except Samaria. See Luke 
1:5; 4:44; 7:17; 23:5; Acts 10:37, 39; 11:1. It has the wider significance here. 
Note “all Judea.” Josephus (Ant. I, 7:2), writing in the period of the composition 
of Acts, expressly states that the land anciently called Canaan was then known as 
Judea. 

4 This phrase may mean only a far distant land (cf. Luke 11:31). But the 
Psalms of the Pharisees (circa 50 B. C.) speak (8:16) of Pompey who captured Pales- 
tine for the Romans as having come from the “utmost part of the earth.”” The expres- 
sion is precisely the one used here. This suggests Rome as here in the mind of the 
writer. The suggestion is further corroborated by the fact that Acts closes so abruptly 
when the gospel has been carried to Rome. Compare also the expression “limit of 
the west,” probably referring to Rome, in the first Epistle of Clement (circa. 95 A. D.) 
529. 
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correspond approximately to such an outline.’ The first seven chap-7 
ters deal with the life and development of the church in Jerusalem. 
Near the close of this period the preaching of Stephen prepares for a 
period of church expansion. This is carried out through the work // 
of various individuals. Philip becomes the evangelist to the alien | 
Samaritans® and also preaches the gospel to the eunuch, an alien and 
a proselyte. Peter under the direction of a heavenly vision carries 
the gospel to Caesarea, the gentile capital’? of Palestine. By the 
disciples who were scattered abroad from Jersualem because of persecu- 
tion, the gospel was carried to Antioch (11: 19-21), the third city of 
the Roman Empire in importance® and the center of gentile life® 
nearest Palestine. Under the preaching of Barnabas and Paul, 
whose preparation for the task has already been detailed in chap. 9, 
the work is thoroughly established in Antioch and this city becomes 
the new center of the church in gentile territory. This account extends 
through chap. 12. Paul and Barnabas then carry the work over 
into Asia Minor. They here establish a number of churches—in 
5 Julicher, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 436, divides the book into two 
parts: (1) “The Primitive Community and Palestinian Mission with Peter as Leader,” 
chaps. 1-13; (2) ‘‘The Gentile Extension of the Gospel from Antioch to the Ends 
of the Earth, with Paul as Leader.” chaps. 14-28; McGiffert, The Apostolic Age, 
pp. 345 f., makes four divisions: (1) “‘The Early Church in Jerusalem,” chaps. 1-7; 
(2) “Expansion through Philip, Peter, Barnabas, and Paul,” chaps. 8-14; (3) ‘‘Mis- 


sionary Career of Paul,’”’ chaps. 15:1-21:6; (4) ‘‘Paul’s Arrest and Imprisonment, 
21:27 to end of Acts. 

6 Cf. John 4:9; 8:48; Matt. 9:56; Luke 9:51, 56. See also Sirach 50:25, 26: 
“With two nations is my soul vexed and the third is no nation; they that sit upon the 
mountain of Samaria, the Philistines, and that foolish people that dwelleth in Sichem.” 

7 Acts 23:23, 24; 24:1; 25:15. See also Peter’s defense of his action in Acts, 
chap. 11, and especially the statement 11:18: ‘Then to the gentiles also God hath 
granted repentance unto life.’ Josephus, War, iii, 9:1, says Caesarea was ‘“‘for the 
greatest part inhabited by Greeks.” 

8 Josephus, War, iii, 2:4. 

9 The question as to those to whom the gospel was first preached in Antioch is 
perplexing. The preponderance of textual evidence is heavily in favor of reading 
“Grecian Jews.’’ The context requires the reading “Greeks.” Westcott and Hort 
read the former but regard it as a “primitive error.”” Chase, The Credibility of Acts, 
pp. 81 ff., states that to read ‘‘Greeks” would make the author contradict his own 
statement in vs. 19. His statement is incorrect. Those of vs. 19 and vs. 20 are expressly 
distinguished from each other by the form of sentence. Chase would reconstruct the 
. text by inserting after é\dAovv in vs. 20 the words kal ouvefjrovy, and read “spake 
and reasoned with the Greeks.’’ He compares with this Acts 9:29 and 18:25. 
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gentile territory. Their progress is then delayed until they secure 
from the leaders of the church in Jerusalem recognition of the validity 
and divine approval of the gentile mission, and arrangements for the 
further unrestricted extension of the work. This carries us through 
chap. 15:35. From this point on to the close of the book we have 
the story of the extension of the church in gentile lands, accomplished 
despite the prejudice and opposition of both Jews and gentiles. Under 
the persecution of the Jews Paul, the greatest leader of the gentile 
mission, is arrested and brought before the Roman authorities. 
Notwithstanding their bitterness and clamor for his life he is trans- 
ferred to Caesarea for safekeeping. Here he appeals to Caesar. 
Because of this he is taken as a prisoner to Rome to appear before the 
emperor. Having reached Rome he calls his countrymen together 
and to them preaches the gospel. ‘They will not receive it. He turns 
his attention to the gentiles, to whom, it is implied, he preaches about 
two years. The gospel has been carried from Jerusalem, the metropo- 
lis of the Jews, to Rome, the metropolis of the nations. What object 
had the author in mind in the narration of this development ? 

There are those who consider the chief interest to be biographical.*° 
It is obvious enough that the work of carrying the gospel as recorded 
has been quite largely that of two men, Peter and Paul. But there 
is hardly sufficient evidence to say that they were the chief interest 
of the writer. The way in which the narrative overlaps in chaps. 
g-12 is not consistent with this conception. Even if we allow that 
our canons of historical and biographical writing are not to be 
too rigidly imposed upon the writer of Acts, he can hardly have failed 
to have kept more distinct the lives and activities of his two chief 
characters. Nor can we believe that both of them would have been 
dropped so abruptly if the author was mainly concerned with an 
account of their lives. We must believe that an interest more funda- 
mental than this was in his mind. Their work dovetailed in the 
promotion of this larger interest. When they ceased to be of signifi- 
cance in promoting it there was no reason why they should any longer 
be kept in view. 


10 Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., pp. 20 ff., thinks that one of the chief aims was to 
glorify Paul: ‘His general aim is to describe the development of the church; but 
his affection and interest turn to Paul, and after a time his narrative groups itself 
around Paul.” 
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Ramsay has in various writings laid great emphasis upon the fact 
that the writer of Acts is “a historian of the first rank.” He suggests 
that his historical sympathy has led him to record the facts because 
he thought they were in themselves worthy of attention and conveyed 
a great lesson. Rackham, The Acts of the Apostles, p. xxxvii, 
believes the leading motive of Acts was historical, i. e., it was the desire 
to preserve the remembrance of great deeds. Such a collection was not 
needed, he thinks, in the early years of the church but was a need 
of later years when most of the eye witnesses of the events had passed 
away.'? But if the main purpose in writing was merely to preserve 
and recount the great deeds of the past the writer would scarcely 
have made such an incomplete record. Instead of a full account 
in which events are recorded for their own sake and left to speak 
their own message, choice is made of such events and details as will 
best contribute to the result of showing a particular trend of events. 

What is the trend of events which it is desired to show? It may 
be partly true that “the plan of the book has been obscured by reason 
of proper climax and conclusion being wanting.” Certainly it is 
beyond question that Acts gives one the impression of being left in 
the air. It is almost as if one were interrupted in the middle of a 
sentence. It was commonly said by older writers that the book was 
written at a time when there was nothing more to record. Such 
writers dated it at the end of Paul’s two-years’ stay in Rome. But 
nowadays scholars are not wont to date it soearly. The old explana- 
tion does not avail. More recent attempts to explain this abrupt 
ending are various.*?. The sufficient reason is a simple one. That 
which is actually shown is how Christianity expanded from a sect 


11 But see the preface to Luke’s Gospel for the suggestion that it was written 
while many eye witnesses were still living. 

12 Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., p. 351, says, ‘No one can accept the ending of Acts 
as the conclusion of a rationally conceived history. Such an ending might exist in 
a diary but not in a history.” He thinks not only for this reason, but also because of 
the use of rpGrov “first” instead of rpérepov in Acts 1:1 (op. cit., p. 27) that the writer 
contemplated a third treatise which would connect with this and would carry the 
narrative to a finished conclusion. For a strong criticism of this view see McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 418, note. Rackham, The Acts of the Apostles, p. xxxviii, explains 
the abrupt ending by saying, “The Acts is a history of the new dispensation [of the 
Spirit]; and that is why it lacks definite conclusion. These twenty-eight chapters 
are but the beginning: we are still living under the dispensation of the Spirit.” 
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within Judaism, with its headquarters at Jerusalem, to a universal 
religion firmly planted in the imperial city of the empire. When 
this was shown the writer’s work was done, his purpose was accom- 
plished. He had undertaken to show that under the leadership of 
the Divine Spirit the apostles and evangelists had been used to bear 
the gospel to the “end of the earth.” The expansion which the book 
professedly set itself to narrate was territorial. But this territorial 
expansion involved also logical expansion. Not only was it the growth 
of the church from Jerusalem to Rome but also growth from the nar- 
rowest particularism to true universalism. This expansion had not 
been due to the settled policy of the apostles and teachers, but was 
the result of a chain of events divinely caused and executed in spite 
of opposition from every source. 

Peter begins his ministry by announcing the promise to Israel 
and those that were afar off (Acts 2:39; 3:26; 5:31). He and his 
fellow-workers met opposition from the rulers (4:1-3; 11:27; 5:17, 
18) but they continued to obey God in the preaching of the gospel (4: 
19; 5:29). God was in the movement as Gamaliel indicated (5: 
38, 39) and therefore the number of disciples steadily grew (2:41, 
473 4:17; 5:11, 14; 6:7). Stephen, a man full of the Holy Spirit 
(6:5, 10), was accused by the Jews of breaking the bands of Jewish 
custom and law (6:13, 14) and he declares to them that Jews had 
always been stubborn and rebellious against the truth (7:51). It 
was the persecution in connection with Stephen that sent the gospel to 
Samaria (8:5 ff.) and to the eunuch (8: 26 ff., 40). It was because of 
a specific heavenly message through a vision that Peter preached to 
Cornelius (10:28, 34 ff.; cf. 11:12, 17, 18) and defended his doing 
so on such ground. Persecution sent men to Antioch with the gospel 
(r1:19 ff.) where a church was founded. Herod persecuted the 
church (12:1) but he died in misery and the gospel spread on (12:24). 

Paul, while leading in the persecution of the church, is converted 
(9:3 ff.) and begins to preach Jesus as Christ (9:20-22, 28, 29). 
From the beginning he is told that he is to be a special messenger to 
the gentiles (9:15, 16; cf. 22:17-21) as well as to Jews. Paul and 
Barnabas are sent out by the Holy Spirit into a new mission into 
gentile territory (13:2, 4). Paul preached Jesus as Christ to Jews, 
and God-fearing gentiles (13:26, 38; 14:2; 17:3, 7; 18:4, 28). 
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When he went up to the council at Jerusalem, he and Barnabas related 
how God had opened a door of faith to the gentiles (14:27; 15:12; 
cf. 21:19). Peter also reminded the council of his experience in the 
same way (15:7-11), and James said that a gathering of disciples 
from the gentiles was according to prophecy (15:13-19). The 
council then decided that the apostles’ work among the gentiles 
should be encouraged (15: 23-29). 

By the Holy Spirit Paul was directed to Troas when he would have 
gone elsewhere (16:6-8) that he might extend the gospel still farther, 
and in spite of opposition the word spread and prevailed (19:20). 
It later became the will of the Lord that Paul should go to Rome 
(19:21; 20:22-24; 23:11; 27:24; cf. 21:10~14), and this he did in 
spite of all opposition, for God delivered him from “the people, and 
from the gentiles;” that he might preach to them the gospel (26: 16- 
18; cf. 9:23, 24; 26:23, 24). As Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 
Vol. I, p. 54, note, says, ‘The description of the transition from the 
Jewish to the gentile mission is the main object of the Book of Acts.” 

It is a record of that which Jesus continued to do and teach after 
he was received up, “a history's of the power of God in the apostles.” 
The gospel was offered to the Jews but they rejected it and thereby 
lost their opportunity. In consequence of their rejection of it it was 
offered to the gentiles who accepted it.*4 

To whom and in what way was this story of gospel expansion in- 
tended to be of significance ? 


13 The question of the authenticity of the history need not detain us. We are 
not to decide either the accuracy of single events nor the question as to their proper 
consecution. We can agree neither with those who regard the writer as indifferent 
to the truth of his account so long as it served his purpose, nor with others, Ramsay 
in particular, who consider him such a supreme historical genius. Jiilicher, Znt., etc., ° 
P. 435, is not far from the truth when he says: “He seems an industrious collector 
hampered by insufficient material, but desiring to tell his story impartially.” Jiilicher’s 
discussion, pp. 436-41, seems to me on the whole very sensible. But some of his 
statements are very arbitrary. He thinks (p. 445) that Stephen’s position “‘is incon- 
ceivable only as the hard won result of Paul’s lifelong labors.” Why might not Stephen 
have had a vision of the truth as well as Paul? If Stephen must have Paul as spiritual 
forbear, to whom shall Paul go? Or must God speak to but one ? 

14 This sounds like the argument of Paul in Romans g-11. It may be, as Chase 
thinks, that to Paul we owe the conception of Acts. Certainly it was written by a 
firm believer in Pauline Christianity and one also acquainted with the argument by 
which Paul supported his conception of the gospel. 
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It is asserted by McGiffert, The Apostolic Age, pp. 343 ff., and 
Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 303-10, that the main purpose was to show 
that Christianity, wherever it had come into contact with Roman 
authorities, had been shown to their entire satisfaction to be harmless. 
Paul, the great hero of the gospel, had been treated with leniency 
because he was deserving of such treatment. They think it was 
written in the time of Domitian and was intended as an appeal to the 
Roman government for leniency in treatment of Christians. With 
this conception agree also in part Rackham, who calls it “a subordi- 
nate motive,” and Bartlet, Biblical World, Vol. XIX, p. 276, who 
thinks it “one main occasion.” ‘There is some material in Acts that 
seems to support such a position. When brought before Gallio 
by the Jews, Paul was about to make his defense, the proconsul 
interrupted and said to the Jews that if it were a wrong or wicked 
deed he would hear them; but it was only a question of words and 
names and he would not be bothered in such matters (Acts 18:14, 
15; cf. 19:37-40). So also in effect speak the Roman officials in 
Acts 23:29; 24:23, 27; 25:18, 25; 26:31, 32. See also 23:19; 
25:2 ff.; cf. 23:30; 24:23. But the amount of material not pertinent 
to this purpose renders it extremely improbable as a sufficient explana- 
tion. And even Ramsay considers that the idea involves the release 
of Paul from the first imprisonment. Certainly if he were not released 
the argument would lose nearly all its significance. But if the writer 
had such a purpose in view and knew that Paul was released he most 
assuredly could not have failed to mention it. 

There is quite as much evidence to support the view that the book 
was addressed to Jewish readers. The last argumentative statement 
of the book (Acts 28:17-28) asserts that inasmuch as the Jews will 
not receive the gospel, as was foretold by Isaiah, the prophet, “This 
salvation of God is sent to the gentiles, and they will receive it.” 
With this also agree such statements as those found in 13:46, 48; 
18:6. There is much plausibility in an attempt to place Acts along 
with the gospel of Matthew. Their common purpose would be to show 
to the Jews that the gospel was, when rightly conceived, universal in 
character and that they had lost their opportunity by rejecting it 
when it was offered them. Certainly there is as good ground for this 
view as the one just previously mentioned. 
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But if we allow that either or both of these apologetic motives 
may be found in Acts, we must still insist that the apologetic purpose 
is subordinate to the practical. The first words of the book connect 
it with the gospel of Luke. Whether at the time of the writing of the 
gospel the second work was already planned must probably remain 
unanswered.'5 However that may be, the first is in the mind of the 
writer when he begins the second work and the manner of referring 
to it seems to connect the second with the first in respect of purpose. 
It is dedicated to the same person, Theophilus, apparently a man of 
considerable prominence and probably of high rank.*® It is 
intended to establish them in the true faith by giving them to know 
“the certainty concerning those things wherein” they had been 
instructed. It reveals the true nature of Christianity by narrating 
the story of its expansion under the leadership of the Divine Spirit. 
Despite the prejudice and opposition of apostle, evangelist, Jew and 
gentile the gospel had been carried from Jerusalem to Rome; it had 
under divine leadership expanded from a provincial Jewish confession 
to the universalism of Pauline Christianity. The latter was the true 
interpretation of the gospel. The history of the church affirmed it. 
Having thus shown the divine origin of the Pauline conception of the 
gospel, the author of Acts would establish in this true faith the fellow 
Christians addressed. Acts was written that fellow Christians might 
believe that Pauline Christianity was the true conception of the gospel, 
and that so believing they might continue to abide therein. 

15 Rackham thinks the preface of the gospel belongs both to it and to Acts; so 
also Chase. Jiilicher is of the opposite opinion. 

16See Acts 23:26; 24:36; 26:25. Cf. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 388. Rackham, p. xxxvii, 
considers “‘it is possible that, like John Bunyan, in Piélgrim’s Progress, Luke is really 


addressing, not an individual, but the Christian as such, under the guise of ‘Theophilus’ 
or ‘Lover of God.’” 
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It is a well-known fact that some of Jesus’ followers recovered from 
the shock of his death and reassembled under the reviving influence 
of belief in his resurrection. In its early days this company included, 
among others, the faithful eleven, certain women, and some of Jesus’ 
immediate relatives, in all about one hundred and twenty persons 
(Acts 1:14f.). These must soon have been joined by others, for at 
a very early date the number was upward of five hundred (I Cor. 
15:5-7). It is this growing assembly, particularly as described in 
the first five chapters of Acts, to which the designation “ First Christian 
Community” is here applied. 

No first-hand information regarding these primitive days in the 
history of the church has come down to us. Would that some member 
of the community—Peter or John or one of Jesus’ relatives—had 
left an autographic account of the period! But this has not been 
done, and we must glean as best we can such information as the 
secondary sources supply, and even this is comparatively meager in 
extent. Nevertheless we may approach the narrative of Acts, chaps. 
1-5, which is almost our sole authority for the period, with the 
assurance that, save for its brevity, the information there given is 
fairly reliable. 

A word regarding the author and his historical situation may 
aid us in estimating the value of his testimony and in understand- 
ing its significance. On the basis of statements in Luke 1:3 
and Acts 1:1 it is evident that the same person wrote both the Third 
Gospel and the Book of Acts, and tradition has commonly called 
him Luke, the companion of Paul (Col. 4:14; II Tim. 4:11; Philem. 
24). Whether this tradition is true or not, the author was evidently 
one who had no personal touch with the primitive community, and 
who wrote up its history perhaps sixty or more years after the occur- 
rence of the events; but he testifies that he piously purposed to write 
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accurately, and with this end in view had investigated the facts so 
far as he deemed it necessary and so far as means of information were 
available (Luke 1:1-4). Indeed scholars find evidence that he had 
early sources, either written or oral, or perhaps both, which he 
incorporated in his narrative; yet it must be granted that he worked 
all his source material over from his own point of view, placing his 
own interpretation upon it after the manner of every sincere historian, 
and he did this not in order to pervert the truth but to make it more 
emphatic to his most excellent Theophilus. Thus we are to see the 
life of the early Christians through the eyes of this later historian, 
the author of Acts. Sometimes the question may arise, Does the 
author’s point of view ever differ from that of his source? Is the 
significance of an incident different for him and for the community, 
and may it be still further different for us? In a study of this sort 
one ought always to be on the alert, first, to find out just what the 
author means to tell his readers, then to discover whether any distinc- 
tion is to be drawn between the original event and his interpretation 
of it, and further to note the significance of the event for the com- 
munity. 

The initial period in the community’s life extended from Jesus’ 
first resurrection appearance to Pentecost, an interval of seven 
weeks. Acts covers this in a single chapter which falls into four 
sections: vss. I-5, 6-11, 12-14, 15-26. ‘The opening paragraph is 
recapitulatory, recalling the attention of Theophilus to facts already 
presented in the gospel: the appearances of Jesus, his association 
with the disciples and separation from them, and his command that 
they tarry in Jerusalem (Luke 24:13-51). In Acts the appearances 
are made to continue for the space of forty days while the gospel 
record seems to include only those of the day of resurrection. 

The second section deals with a single incident. On a certain 
occasion when Jesus was with them the disciples asked if the Israelites 
were soon to be delivered from the yoke of the heathen and to have 
their own nation exalted to a position of world empire. They were 
told that it is not for them to know the time, that meanwhile they are 
to evangelize and when the time for miraculous interference in the 
world-order arrives they will see a vision similar to Daniel’s (Dan. 7: 
13 f.) in which the one who appears on the clouds will be this same 
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Jesus who has left them. Just .where the incident thus recorded 
belongs in point of time is uncertain. Sometimes it is assumed to 
have fallen near the end of the forty days, while others think it to 
be a more detailed account of the event mentioned in Luke 24: 
50-52, which took place on the evening of the day Jesus arose from 
the dead. The latter is more probable. The opening clause of vs. 6 
does not state any definite time at which they came together, while 
the question they asked is one of the first that would spring to the 
disciples’ lips as their faith in the risen Jesus began to be interpreted 
(cf. Luke 24:21). The question was prompted by Jesus’ command 
to remain in Jerusalem until the gift of the spirit was received, from 
which they inferred that this would be the time when the kingdom 
would be restored, and since the promise of the spirit was the reason 
for the sojourn in Jerusalem (cf. Luke 24:49) it must have occurred 
at the beginning of the period. But are we not to assume that the 
so-called ascension took place on the fortieth day, after which the 
appearances of Jesus ceased, and that Acts 1:9 records this event ? 
In addition to the reasons already given for assigning this part of 
Acts to an earlier date, is the lack of convincing authority for speak- 
ing of the Ascension as distinct from other occasions when Jesus, 
after one of his post-resurrection appearances, had vanished from 
the disciples’ vision. Paul knows no such event, nor can his catalogue 
of appearances be confined within a forty-day period (I Cor. 15: 5-8); 
the First Gospel is silent upon the point, and though the Fourth Gospel 
differentiates the idea of ascension it places it soon after the resur- 
rection, at least before the eighth day, if permission to touch Jesus is 
to be taken as any evidence (John 20:17, 27). Moreover Acts 1:2 
states that “he was received up” after he had commanded the apostles 
to remain in Jerusalem, and then goes on (vs. 3) to speak of appear- 
ances which presumably occurred subsequently. The choice of a 
successor to Judas took place after Jesus was “received up” (Acts 
1:22), but it may have fallen near the beginning since the narrative 
places it in no definite time, but only in “these days” (vs. 15); and 
if the appearances had ceased when the brethren as yet numbered 
only about one hundred and twenty (Acts 1:15) how could Paul have 
mentioned an appearance to above five hundred brethren at once, 
declaring also that most of those who had witnessed the vision were 
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still alive (I. Cor. 15:6)? No doubt the first disciples were at one 
in their belief in the heavenly exaltation of Jesus, but there is no 
evidence of any such uniformity of opinion regarding the theory of a 
forty-day interim between his resurrection and exaltation. 

Vss. 12-14 introduce the reader to the inner circle of the company 
in Jerusalem, while vss. 15-26 describe in greater detail an early 
incident in their life, the election of a successor to Judas. Though 
the author has added explanatory remarks for the benefit of his 
gentile readers (e. g., vss. 18 f. and possibly vs. 20), the true Jewish 
coloring of the primitive life has been preserved. The usual place 
of assembly was “the upper room.” Perhaps it was here that Jesus 
and the Twelve had eaten the last supper, and this room may 
have been in the house of Mary the mother of Mark (Acts 12:12). 
Just when the disciples first reassembled in Jerusalem is uncertain. 
Matthew 28:16 f. (cf. Mark 16:7) makes Galilee the scene of the 
first gathering, but the third evangelist gives no hint either in the 
gospel or in Acts of a return to Galilee, and in fact seems to reject 
the idea (Luke 24:7). The instruction given on the first day in Luke 
24:49 requires that all (vs. 33) remain in Jerusalem until Pentecost, 
and there is nowhere any intimation in Luke-Acts that they were 
disobedient. John says nothing of a Galilean visit except in the 
so-called appendix (chap. 21). Since John 21:3 shows the disciples 
returning to their former occupations, probably, if representing 
any original incident, it is really another witness for the early return 
to Galilee. Under these circumstances it is impossible to determine 
how long a time the disciples spent in Jerusalem before Pentecost. 
Items of geography and chronology were so insignificant in compari- 
son with the all-engrossing content of their new hope that these minor 
matters received slight attention, consequently even as early as the 
close of the first century uniform tradition regarding these details was 
not available. 

That which is of chief religious significance in this early period is 
the disciples’ faith in their risen and ascended Lord. During Jesus’ 
earthly career they had listened to his words and heeded his bidding 
without possessing any vigorous religious life of their own. Rather 
indifferently had they witnessed his struggle on the last night of his 
earthly life (Mark 14: 32-42), not only failing to realize for themselves 
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that vital experience which he desired to have them feel, but failing 
utterly to appreciate in any sympathetic way the significance of his 
experience. Their hour was not yet come. Not until the shadow of the 
cross fell upon themdid they beginto awake to the situation. In the days 
which followed, their whole religious thinking came tohave a newcontent 
as their confidence in the resurrection of Jesus became confirmed. 
Religion was no longer a matter of mere external relations; it came 
to rest fundamentally upon personal trust, supported by faith in the 
resurrection and exaltation of Jesus. The externals, with some of 
the old emphasis too, were still retained, but superior to all this was 
their inner religious awakening brought about by their recent experi- 
ences. They now had a firm religious conviction that their lost 
cause had become one of assured triumph because their Master 
now sat upon God’s right hand. While succeeding generations have 
not always been able to accept the primitive ideas regarding the 
way in which that triumph was to be manifested—through Jesus’ 
return upon the clouds and the accompanying miraculous display— 
they have continued to emulate this early confidence in God as revealed 
to men in the life and ministry of Jesus. Religiously the first disciples 
were new men when they saw the Lord, and the reviving power of 
such a vision has not yet grown ineffective. 

Pentecost marked a new epoch in the life of the community. 
Two events of great importance then occurred: the descent of the 
spirit (Acts 2:1-21) and the beginning of public preaching (Acts 
2:22-41). The first of these, according to the writer of Acts, resulted 
in the miraculous ability to speak foreign languages. The gift of 
tongues was not an uncommon phenomenon in New Testament times, 
but only here is it given the mechanical instead of the religious inter- 
pretation. The Corinthians were experts in the use of this gift, yet 
Paul claimed still greater proficiency for himself (I Cor. 14:18). 
Since he professed to be a master in the art we may look to him to 
tell us its significance, especially since he devotes a whole chapter to 
the subject (I Cor., chap. 14). “Tongues” is a charismatic endow- 
ment but of only secondary worth, for no man understandeth the 
utterance (vss. 2, 19) not even the one uttering it (vs. 14). Those 
within the church regard these incomprehensible ejaculations as 
evidence of true religious ecstasy, but as of no value for the edification 
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of the brethren unless someone in a normal condition can furnish 
an interpretation of the ecstatic’s actions (vs. 28); while the unbeliever 
interprets the demonstration as an evidence of madness (vs. 23). 
Therefore Paul discourages the cultivation of such unintelligible 
emotional displays in favor of the edifying exhortation of the prophet, 
in order that all things might be done “decently and in order” (vss. 
39 f.). Hence it would seem that the author of Acts misunderstood 
the phenomenon, as he well might have done if he had no personal 
acquaintance with the practice, which seems to have ceased at an 
early date. Moreover the context is against his interpretation. If 
the utterances had been perfectly intelligible, and if that fact had been 
commented upon openly (Acts 2:8), the charge of drunkenness would 
have no point (vs. 13), but if the disciples had been indulging in an 
ecstatic display of emotion outsiders may indeed have thought them 
filled with new wine (cf. I Cor. 14:23). Furthermore it is the latter 
charge only to which Peter refers in his apology, and by citing in 
defense the words of Joel he brings this ecstatic phenomenon and the 
Christian gift of prophecy into close proximity, similar to that in 
which they stand in I Cor., chap. 14. The author of Acts, then, desir- 
ing to make clear to Theophilus the ambiguous reference to speaking 
with tongues, elucidated the matter, as he supposed, by inserting 
vss. 5-12 and adding the word “other” in vss. 4 and 13. But the 
true significance of this event for the community was much more 
deeply religious than he imagined. The believers were at this time, 
and presumably on many subsequent occasions (cf. Acts 4:31; 
10:45 f.; 11:15), so completely overwhelmed by the sense of the 
divine presence that they were carried high above the plane of normal 
life, even their very reason being temporarily swept from its moorings. 
We live in a very different age when emotions are less ebullient and 
psychical phenomena are better understood, but we prize none the 
less highly a vital consciousness of God’s presence, though the sense 
of that presence may impel us into very different lines of activity. 
After Peter had refuted the unjust accusation against his brethren 
he proceeded to expound the content of the new faith. His main 
thesis was: Jesus is the divinely appointed messianic prophet. This 
was proved by the mighty works God wrought through him during 
his lifetime; his miraculous resurrection to which David as well as the 
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disciples bore testimony was further evidence of the divine approval, 
and God’s final favor was seen in Jesus’ heavenly exaltation which 
David had predicted and which the recent outpouring of the spirit 
attested. Then came the climax in Peter’s discourse. If his argu- 
ment thus far was valid the new messianic age was now impending, 
and it behooved all men to repent in order to save themselves from 
the present “crooked generation” before the Lord came in judgment. 
By repenting of sins and uniting with the new community they would 
be assured of salvation on “that great and notable day” (vss. 20 f.), 
and would enjoy in the meantime the personal assurance given by 
the Holy Spirit (vs. 38). While the first believers thus appear as men 
of rich spiritual life they are still men whose mental vision is bounded 
by the Jewish horizon of their own day, and they illustrate the fact 
that each age interprets the content of its religious life in terms of 
contemporary thinking. They had gripped anew the thought that 
God cared for men, even to the extent of especially revealing himself 
unto them through Jesus, and forthwith they cast the idea into the 
mold of apocalyptic Judaism. We cannot accept their phrasing, 
although we still hold the idea itself as a priceless treasure of religious 
thinking. 

After some days (how many we cannot say) Peter and John are 
introduced in the réle of miracle-workers (Acts 3:1 ff.). It was a 
common thing for the disciples to go up to the temple (cf. Luke 22:53; 
Acts 2:46; 5:21, 42) and this lame man was daily stationed at the 
gate, so Peter and John had probably seen him there on previous 
occasions. We do not know just what the determining circumstances 
were which made this meeting issue so differently from the previous 
ones. The authenticity of the miracle has sometimes been questioned. 
In all probability the author of Acts would not be entirely free 
from the bias of that age which inclined to exaggerate, with intentions 
that were honest enough to be sure, the importance of the miraculous; 
but acquaintance with details and liveliness in narration distinguish 
this account from other instances where he does seem to make 
generalizations on his own initiative (cf. 2:43; 5:12, 15f.; 6:8; 
8:7, 13). In this instance he probably is in the main relying for 
information upon some source. We can believe this the more readily 
since Paul testifies that miracles of healing were among his charis- 
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matic endowments (II Cor. 12:12; Rom. 15:19; cf. Acts 14:10; 
28:8), and other Christians of the first generation at least seem to have 
shared the same (I Cor. 12:9, 28, 30; Gal. 3:5; Acts 9:34, 40; Matt. 
10:1; Heb. 2:4; Jas. 5:15). In fact every age knows such possibil- 
ities when the necessary psychological conditions are satisfied. Even 
in modern times cripples have been known to forsake their crutches 
at the shrine of some saint. This particular event seems to have 
had very little religious significance for the early Christians, but it 
did possess great apologetic value and gave Peter another oppor- 
tunity to preach before the multitude. The content of his sermon 
is substantially the same as on the day of Pentecost, with the additional 
thought that such a mighty work as had just been witnessed was 
further evidence that God had glorified Jesus. 

As a result of the disturbance which followed, Peter and John 
were arrested and brought to trial (Acts 4:1-32). This, so far as 
we are able to judge, was an entirely new experience for the church. 
Up to this time there seems to have been no perceptible breach between 
the Christians and their fellow Jews, and on this occasion it is notice- 
able that the interfering party is not the Pharisees but the Sadducees. 
The former had been Jesus’ bitter opponents, but they seem to have 
cherished no particular animosity toward his disciples, and had they 
been inclined to do so the disciples’ loyalty to Jewish customs in these 
early days would have tended to make the relations friendly. It was 
not until Grecian Jews of Stephen’s type began to hint that the observ- 
ance of Jewish ritual might be relatively unimportant for Christians 
that the Pharisees’ hatred toward the new movement was aroused. 
In the meantime it was the civil authorities who interfered, and not 
for religious reasons either. It seemed to the author that the Saddu- 
cees’ hatred was probably kindled by the disciples’ doctrine of the 
resurrection (Acts 4:2). This supposition was a very natural one for 
him to make, for Paul and the later church maintained that one of 
the first deductions to be drawn from Jesus’ resurrection was the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of believers. But with the primitive Chris- 
tians, if we are to trust the underlying sources of Acts (cf. 2:21, 40; 
3:20f.; 4:11 f.), it was the idea of Jesus’ return to men who were now 
living which received chief emphasis and which the idea of Jesus’ 
resurrection was made to support. The Sadducees were much more 
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anxious to stand in favor with Rome than to repress theological dogma, 
and while the Romans cared very little about the religious tenets of 
any Jew, they were always on the alert to check excitable mobs, since 
they well knew that Jewish religious fervor might at any moment flame 
into revolt. They would be particularly suspicious if the instigators 
of the mob were thought to exercise any sort of secret magical powers 
that might be employed to win the confidence of the credulous multi- 
tude. This is the historical background of the present incident. 
Peter and John are arrested as disturbers of the peace. Their ques- 
tioners never refer to the matter of resurrection, but they examine 
them carefully to determine whether they have stirred up excitement 
through the practice of any illegitimate arts. As no sufficient charge 
can be proved against them they are released and commanded to 
incite no further trouble. 

Acts 5:17-41 relates a second conflict with the authorities in which 
“the apostles” are the victims. They are incarcerated, during the 
night they are miraculously released, in the morning they are arrested 
again and brought before the council, where they are accused of dis- 
obeying the command to refrain from preaching. They present a 
brief defense which so angers the council that a death penalty is 
proposed, but the lenient caution of Gamaliel prevails and they escape 
with a beating only. The author’s source of information for this 
incident, if indeed he had any, must have been much less satisfactory 
than for the first arrest and trial. There he was able to name a specific 
event which precipitated the action of the rulers, but here he relies 
upon what seems to be his own idealizing inference about the growing 
popularity of Peter as a miracle-worker (Acts 5:12-16) to furnish 
the incentive for action. In this connection the originality of the 
miraculous release from prison also is doubtful. Though the author- 
ities are made to recognize its wonderful character (vs. 24b), it does 
not deter the officers from making a second arrest, nor is it noticed 
at the trial. The apostles are neither charged with breaking prison 
nor credited with possessing God’s special favor. And still more 
difficult is it to believe that an early source would make Gamaliel 
refer to the rebellion of Theudas ten years or more before that event 
had taken place, nor would it be apt to make him say that the uprising 
headed by Judas of Galilee followed that of Theudas when in reality 
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it preceded it by about forty years. The technical use of the term 
“apostle” as here employed to designate the twelve did not arise 
until the days of Paul’s controversy with the Jewish branch of the 
church, and the idea of suffering for the ‘“‘ Name” (Acts 5:41) was not 
a familiar form of persecution before Domitian’s time at least (81- 
96 A.D.). Whatever may have been the particulars of the original 
event, it seems highly probable that its description in Acts is a late 
and elaborated form of the tradition. Nevertheless the essential 
significance of both this and the previous incident is fairly clear: 
the disciples are loyal to their Master and persist in obeying the voice 
of God regardless of the hardships involved. Their opponents do 
not begin to fathom the secret depths of the believer’s new life nor to 
appreciate its irresistible spiritual power—a power which ultimately 
conquered the very Roman Empire. 

The story of the first community would be incomplete without a 
final glimpse of the inner life of the brotherhood. The references to 
it are brief and sometimes seem to be incidental comments of the 
author rather than a part of his sources (Luke 24:53; Acts 1:13 f.; 
2:42, 44-47; 4:23-37; 5:1-12). Yet a fairly consistent picture is 
presented. The members call themselves brethren, they spend much 
time in prayer and worship, they retain their Jewish manner of life, 
as many as were so disposed sold their goods and shared the proceeds 
with their poorer friends but there was no compulsion about the 
matter (Acts 5:4), they broke bread together in memory of their 
former fellowship with Jesus, and together they recalled the words and 
works of his earthly career. But despite the sincere piety with which 
they are justly credited, ambition and avarice found their way within 
even this charmed circle. The familiar story of Ananias and Sapphira 
is too true to the weakness of human nature to be doubted, but it 
is hard to- believe that Acts describes the incident in its original 
unembellished form. As it now stands it seems tragic and unreal. 
The precision with which the actors drop dead at Peter’s word shows 
some dramatic skill on the part of the narrator but does not approve 
itself to the historic sense of the reader, nor accord with the ethical 
ideas which we feel compelled to associate with all actions for which 
the Almighty is primarily responsible. Nor is the impression of 
originality strengthened by the sweeping generalizations of the 
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context (vss. 12-16). The signs and wonders are “many” though 
not one is specified, those who believe are multitudes, even Peter’s 
shadow has miraculous power, and of the throng of sick not a single 
person is left unhealed. But it is not impossible to account for the 
present form of the story. We may believe that the early Christians 
practiced anathematizing, taking it over from the synagogue. Paul 
surely exercised this prerogative (I Cor. 5:3-5; 16:22; Gal. 1:19). 
The person upon whom the curse was pronounced was excluded from 
the fellowship of the community, was handed over to Satan, and death 
might be expected as the result. Thus this case of deception on the 
part of Ananias and his wife may have led the impetuous Peter to 
excommunicate them, and if their death followed either soon or some 
time afterward the fact would be interpreted superstitiously and the 
lapse of a generation or two in those primitive times would easily 
account for the present heightened coloring of the story. Thus 
understood, the incident gains both in fidelity to the character of the 
first Christians and in pungency for the religious thought of today. 
The genuine Christian spirit never has and never can harbor dis- 
honesty of purpose and deliberate deceit. 
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Proressor GEORGE ADAM SmiTH, of the United Free Church College 
of Glasgow, has been secured for one term of the next Summer Quarter 
of the University of Chicago. 


ProFEssor Francis Brown was installed as president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, in Adams Chapel, on the evening 
of November 17. In the afternoon of the same day, the corner stone of the 
new building at the corner of One Hundred and Twentieth St. and Broad- 
way was laid with appropriate ceremonies. Both events mark a new era 
in the history of that remarkable institution. 


Doctor FREDERICK JONES Buss of Beirut, Syria, delivered the 
Bross Lectures on “The Religions of Syria and Palestine Today” at Lake 
Forest University, December 3-14. As in the case of all the previous 
courses, these will presumably appear in book form at no distant day. 


THE BIBLE Stupy PuBLIsHING Company that publishes the Blakeslee 
Lessons has decided practically to continue its previous policy. Since 
Mr. Blakeslee’s death Mr. F. P. Shumway has been elected president, and 
Mr. R. E. Blakeslee treasurer and general manager. President Frank 
K. Sanders has been secured as consulting editor and Dr. P. A. Nordell 
as office editor, to push the preparation and publication of the schemes 
inaugurated seventeen years ago by the recently deceased founder of the 
Blakeslee system. 

GRADED LESSONS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee, are put into the hands of lesson writers 
and editors during this month. They embrace the first year of each of 
three courses, viz., Beginners, Primary, and Junior. The publishers expect 
to have their material ready for the use of Sunday Schools by October 1, 
1909. 

THE UNIVERSITY TRAVEL StTupy CLASS, to sail February 13 for Egypt 
and Palestine, admits to its membership persons not actually in residence at 
the University of Chicago. It is not yet too late to enrol and secure what is 
almost equivalent to a year’s study in a college or theological seminary. 
The chief feature of this class will be its study of places in the light of their 
history, aided by the lectures of the director and of local archzologists and 
missionaries. Any who wish further information may address Professor 
Ira M. Price, the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. A Revised Translation with 
Introductions and Short Explanations. By Rev. S. R. DRIVER, 
D. D. New York: Scribners, 1906. Pp. lvi+382. $1.50. 
Jeremiah is the tragic poet of Israel, the prophet of downfall and catas- 
trophe, whose own life story was accompaniment and counterpart of his 
nation’s calamity. If his book has sometimes failed to meet our moods or 
reach our understanding, it is in part because the passion and the tragedy 
of a far-away age come not to us with the conviction of reality; tears 
that were shed in Jerusalem in the sixth century before Christ or the horrors 
and wild carnage of a siege by armies that now are dust, seem capable 
only of archeological interest. Our English commentators are singularly 
silent on Jeremiah. The Germans have thought him worth while and 
have produced works comprehensive and appreciative. We may hope 
for like commentaries in the future that will enlarge our knowledge and 
quicken our interest, but as a beginning Professor Driver has put forth a 
work that enables the English reader to grasp the essentials of the situation. 
Yet it is not a commentary in the strict sense of the word that has been 
given us. It is really ““The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah” itself. The 
book is allowed to tell its own story, by the help of proper paragraphing, 
quotation marks, and modern English, not colloquial or free and easy 
expressions nor commonplaces of everyday, but good English such as the 
best writers use. Some of the words of 1611 have been replaced, but archa- 
isms are not barred when they are intelligible and give the flavor for which 
we love the speech of the King James’s version. So Jeremiah speaks again 
and his voice has a resonance even over the clamant sounds of the twentieth 
century. 
The translation is new throughout; difficult verses are dealt with in 
a spirit of greater freedom than is possible in our versions, for changes 
of pointing or emendation from the Septuagint are sometimes adopted. 
There might have been a larger use of metrical forms in the case of passages 
of strong lyrical intensity, but the ginah or elegiac measure is the one 
most often reproduced. This indeed is the only one of the old Hebrew 
measures concerning which we may be said to possess certainty. On p. 
127 is a good example of a ginah: the long line of the couplet dying 
away each time in notes of mournful retrospect or despair. Certain words 
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which we have read all our lives need the revivification of a new translation. 
Such a one is the Hebrew word “‘heart” which here appears as under- 
standing; ‘“‘backsliding” becomes backturning, which indicates an act 
more voluntary and perverse than the older one. The somewhat fastidious 
effort of the American Revision to substitute a more euphonious word 
for ‘‘bowels” in Jer. 4:19, gives a result almost ludicrous in its mistrans- 
lation. Professor Driver wisely retains the literal rendering, which is 
intelligible and correct as well as interesting in its psychological import. 

But more is needed than a good text and translation and our author 
furnishes much here by way of suggestion and help. The Introduction 
outlines Jeremiah’s career and describes his times, which were colored by 
his very life. The literary features of the book are not neglected and as 
an illustration of a constructive phase of the higher criticism we are given 
a list of expressions wherein Jeremiah’s style is unmistakably manifest— 
the recurrent phrases which like refrains of sorrow, but sometimes too of 
hope and faith, reveal the prophet’s changing moods. To most English 
readers the chronology of Jeremiah is a hopeless maze; indeed the dis- 
placement of large sections of the text almost defies the chronologist, but the 
Introduction sketches rapidly the growth of the book to its final form, 
through the vicissitudes that attended the production and publication of 
the different rolls. The Septuagint had a shorter text. The leading 
facts concerning this we are told in a few paragraphs. The reader needs 
from time to time a word of explanation as he studies a classical author, 
and this is none the less true for Jeremiah. This is provided for in para- 
graph headings which summarize the subject-matter and present the 
most important facts about place and date and circumstance. On p. 300 
is a typographical error. Instead of chap. lii we should read chap. li. 
The section discussed (chap. 50—51:58) has another tone than Jeremiah’s 
and two pages are devoted to a résumé of critical opinion. Good reason 
is shown for believing it to be later than the period of Jeremiah’s activity, 
though its addition to his well-attested prophecies was not an unnatural 
thing to happen. 

The numerous footnotes furnish an indispensable exegetical apparatus. 
They are critical, expository, historical, and archeological. Those on 
“‘roof-chambers,” p. 129, and ‘‘millstones,” p. 147, are valuable examples. 
If one needs further help on words and phrases, there are the additional 
notes on pp. 336-70 and the glossary of Archaisms, pp. 371 ff. The 
work is a model both in its selection of material and its condensation, and 
by it Professor Driver increases the obligation which the world of biblical 
scholarship already owes him. Aucustus S. CARRIER 
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Prehistoric Archaeology and the Old Testament. By H. J. Dux- 
INFIELD AstLEY. Edinburgh: T. & T Clark; New York: 
Scribners, 1908. Pp. 314. $2. 

The author delivered the Donnellan Lecture Series before the University 
of Dublin in 1906-7. These lectures have been enlarged and are now 
published under the above title. The first three chapters are given to 
a brief sketch of the course and progress of the modern scientific view 
of the earth and man, under the respective titles of ‘‘Astronomy and 
Geology,” “‘Biology and the Theory of Evolution,” and “‘The Antiquity 
of Man.” The fourth chapter deals with “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief,” the fifth with ‘‘The Religion of Old Israel,” 
and the sixth with ‘Anthropology and the Christian Revelation.” In 
this way the author has endeavored “‘to show that in the results attained by 
a study of the ancient Scriptures of Israel under the light of the higher 
criticism, a method may be discovered which shall enable science and re- 
ligion to meet and clasp hands.” 

The author has undertaken a timely task. Modern science has come 
with a new knowledge and a new method. Both have revolutionized 
religious thought. As each individual interprets God in the light of experi- 
ence and environment, so the duty of each generation is to reinterpret God 
in terms of its advanced knowledge of life and the universe. Thus the 
present scientific age has altered in marked degree our conception of God. 
In the first chapters the author has briefly detailed the facts of science so 
far attained, consequent upon which have come those new ideas concerning 
God and his relation to the world and man. The teachings of astronomy, 
geology, and biology are unanimous and emphatic as to the history of the 
world and the life upon it. These are utterly irreconcilable with a literal 
interpretation of the early Genesis records. It is incumbent therefore to 
understand what the true value of the Bible is: 


As the Abbé Loisy has justly said, the science of the Bible is the science of 
the age in which it was written; and to expect to find in it supernatural informa- 
tion on points of scientific fact is to mistake its entire purpose... . . Upon the 
false science of antiquity the author has grafted a true and dignified representa- 
tion of the relation of the world to God. It is not its office to forestall scientific 
discovery; it neither comes into collision with science nor needs reconciliation 
with it. It must be read in the light of the age in which it was written; and 
while the spiritual teaching so vividly expressed by it can never lose its freshness 
or value, it must on its material side be interpreted in accordance with the place 
which it holds in the history of Semitic cosmological speculation.* 


t Driver, Genesis, p. 33. 
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This the church has not done. It has never regarded the 

spiritual situation created by the new knowledge. The scheme of dogma which 
has claimed to be the creed of Christendom received its deathblow at the hands 
of a priest (Copernicus) in the middle of the sixteenth century, for every one of 
the doctrines which make up that creed fits, like a picture into a frame, the uni- 
verse as known to ancient and mediaeval times. That scheme is wholly out of 
place in the enlarged universe which is taught to our children in every secular 
school in the land. This is what makes the orthodox creed seem to the average 
man so much “‘in the air.” It grew out of and is dependent upon that exploded 
scheme of the universe. ... . A new age of faith will come, when the religious 
instincts of devout souls will turn with joy to the new knowledge. Then faith 
will not be dissonant with things, as many feel it to be now, but harmonious, 
because it will take form from the larger universe in which it dwells.? 

The contribution of science to religion comprises also a scientific method 
for the study. Though dealing with the religion of Israel the author rightly 
estimates the import of anthropology in this connection. This is highly 
commendable, for like ‘‘all the nations of antiquity, Israel starts from ideas 
rooted in animism, fetichism, and polytheism, which have come down from 
neolithic times.”’ But Israel finally becomes separated from her neighbors 
because there was 
a motive force in Israel which carried her forward to a point which the sur- 
rounding nations never attained. This force resided in the prophets. But 
neither in its origin was prophetism unique. The spirit which, under the guiding 
hand of God, issued in the prophets of Israel is inherent in all primitive religions, 
just as is also the spirit which led up to the priest; but the prophet is older than 
the priest, and this fact, which comparative religion teaches, furnishes an external 
proof of the truth of Wellhausen’s dictum as to Israel, that ‘‘the Prophets pre- 
ceded the Law.” 

According to the scientific method the author gives a résumé of the 
growth of Israel’s religion, and an attempt to locate the sacred writings in 
their proper sequence of time and religious progress. Some changes might 
be suggested in the order proposed and the reasons assigned therefor. 
Thus Ruth is given a place in the canon, “because it contained a beautiful 
picture of life in Old Israel, and bore upon the origin of the family of David.” 
Was not Ruth like Jonah, written to combat the narrow particularistic 
spirit of the post-exilic community in Jersualem ? 

One illustration of the author’s conclusions must suffice. Of the theo- 
logical dogma of the Fall and Original Sin he says, 

The sciences of prehistoric archaeology and anthropology leave no room 
for the story of the ‘‘Fall” as it is told in Gen., chap. 3, and theology has no 


2 Hibbert Journal, July, 1906. 
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need of it as a record of literal historical facts. The so-called ‘‘Fall” represents 
in a picture what takes place in the case of each individual human being as he 
emerges from the ignorance and selfishness of childhood into the self-consciousness 
of the adult, or rather the maturing, personality. . . . . Thus sin is, in its essence, 
the hereditary tendency or bias toward evil, i.e., wrong-doing, through the 
infraction or abuse of laws implanted in their very nature, of a race advancing 
toward perfection but not yet perfect. 

In one feature the book lacks the spirit of its theme. It frequently 
breaks forth into an apologetic for “the church” too dogmatic in spirit for its 
environ’ ent. The author can go so far as to say of other bodies that 
in separating themselves from the church’s system, and aiming at what they 
consider a more spiritual Christianity divorced from material adjuncts and aids, 
our nonconformist brethren are depriving themselves of that in which the true 
Christian life consists. Emphasizing individualism and denying or ignoring the 
social solidarity of mankind which is secured in the church, they are in danger 
of losing all real spirituality. 

Thus the author occasionally changes his theme from science and 
religion to science and the church. Despite this the book is lively, fresh, 


practical, and helpful. 
R. H. Mope 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Ler, F T. Sidelights on the Bible. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Co.,. 1908. Pp. 

viii + 239. 

The material is grouped in seven chapters, viz.: (1) Bible Geography, (2) Harmony 
of the Land and the Book; (3) Manners and Customs; (4) Christ’s Illustrations; 
(5) Light from the Monuments; (6) New Testament Background; (7) Visiting the 
Lands of the Bible. A great deal of matter of interest and value to the average lay- 
man seeking to understand the biblical narrative is gathered together here. It is a 
somewhat miscellaneous and heterogeneous mass, and is sadly in need of a good index, 
which would have greatly enhanced the practical value of the book. The wide range 
of territory covered in so small a book renders the discussion of the various themes 
necessarily cursory and baldly objective. But the busy man will here find gathered 
together a great deal of illlustrative material for which he would otherwise have to con- 
sult many volumes. 


Cornitt, C. H. Einleitung in die hanonischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. [Grund- 
riss der theologischen Wissenschaft.] Sechste, neubearbeitete Auflage. Tiibin- 
gen: J.C. B Mohr, 1908. Pp. xvit+332. M. 5. 

This popular German Introduction to the Old Testament, of which the fifth edition 
was recently done into English, here attains its sixth edition. The changes from the 
preceding edition are very slight. The chief interest of the new edition is in the 
author’s protest in the preface against the recent pan-Babylonian tendency in Old 
Testament interpretation. 

W. Caspari. Echtheit, Hauptbegriff und Gedankengang der Messianischen Weis- 
sagung Is. 9:1-6. [Beitrige zur Forderung Christlicher Theologie, XII, 4.] 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1908. Pp. 69. M. 1.20. 

An exegetical study of this great Messianic prophecy. The author’s exegesis 
is somewhat over-cautious and timid. 

Horr, G. E. The-Training of the Chosen People. Boston: Bible-Study Publishing 
Co., 1908. Pp. 197. 

A history of the Hebrews by a church historian. The material was originally 


’ published in various weekly and daily papers with the intent to interpret the Bible- 
Study Union course of lessons. 


ARTICLES 
FOTHERINGHAM, D. R. The Date of the Exodus. The Expositor, November, 1908, 
Pp. 438-45. 
This elusive date is here definitely fixed as May 13, 1247 B.c. This is a bit too 
exact. 
DaicHEs, S. Kommt das Tetragrammaton in den Keilinschriften vor? Zeit- 
schrijt fiir Assyriologie, November, 1908. Pp. 125-36." 
The author, one of the leaders of the younger generation of Assyrian scholars, 
makes a detailed examination of all passages thus far cited as demonstrating the occur- 


ence of the name Yahweh in Assyro-Babylonian literature and is strongly convinced 
that no such claim is correct. 
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BOOKS 
ScHMIEDEL, Pau W. The Johannine Writings. Translated by Maurice A. Canney. 

London: A. and C. Black, 1908. Pp. 287. $1.50. 

Three parts of the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher (8, 10, 12) are embodied 
in this translation. Professor Schmiedel’s radical views on gospel criticism are already 
well known to English readers through his contributions to the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
He holds the Fourth Gospel to have been composed about 132-40 A. D., prohably 
in the Ephesian circle. ‘Although we cannot admit the claim of the Fourth Gospel 
to be regarded as the record of the Life of Jesus, it deserves the highest consideration 
at the present time when it is viewed as a book dealing with the essence of Christianity” 
(Pp. 255). 

Cxiark, HENRY W. The Gospel according to St. John. (Westminster New Testa- 
ment.) New York: Revell, 1908. Pp. 259. 75 cents. 

A concise, popular commentary on the Fourth Gospel, from a conservative point 
of view. Mr. Clark accepts the Johannine authorship, and dates the gospel toward 
the close of the first century. A table of contents showing in detail the sections into 
which the editor divides the gospel would form a helpful and clarifying preface to the 
text. The Authorized Version is used and its mistranslations, as in 2:20, are not always 
explicitly corrected. 

AINSLIE, PETER. Among the Gospels and the Acts. Being Notes and Comments 

Covering the Life of Christ in the Flesh, and the First Thirty Years’ History of 

His Church. Baltimore: Temple Seminary Press, 1908. Pp. 409. $1.50. 

This book is a short practical commentary on the Four Gospels and Acts. The 
work has been so carelessly done, however, as to possess little value. The notes are 


_ uncritical and often unintelligent, and the English is fairly represented by the unhappy 


title. 


Burcrss, Isaac B. The Life of Christ. For the use of classes in secondary schools, 
and in the secondary division of the Sunday school. Adapted from the Life of 
Christ by Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. (Constructive Bible Studies.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 307. $1.00. 

This book is designed for those classes for which the Burton and Mathews work 
has seemed somewhat too advanced and difficult. Professor Burgess is an accom- 
plished teacher, and his pedagogical skill, literary appreciation, and religious feeling 
and insight unite to make this an admirable Life of Christ for classes of young 
people. 

RUTHERFORD, JOHN. St. Paul’s Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea: The Epistle to 
the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Edinburgh: Clark, 1908. Imported by Scribner. Pp. x+ 
207. $2.25 net. 

A short commentary on Colossians and Ephesians, in which latter the writer 
properly recognizes the Laodicean letter mentioned in Col. 4:16. A series of brief 
introductory essays constitute a considerable part of the work. Mr. Rutherfurd particu- 
larly emphasizes the close connection between these two epistles of the Roman im- 
prisonment. 

Lake, Kirsopp. The Text of the New Testament. (Oxford Church Textbooks.) 
Fourth ed., revised. London: Rivingtons, 1908. Imported by E. S. Gorham. 
New York. Pp. 108. Is. net. 

Professor Lake’s useful little sketch has undergone some revision, but takes no 
account of the Freer manuscripts recently brought to Detroit from Egypt, and already 
much discussed in this country and abroad. For the rest, there is no better presentation 
of the facts and problems of textual criticism, in like brief compass, than this neat 
and inexpensive book. : 
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